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Editorial Comment. 

When in doubt ask “City Government.” 

ie « 

When in need of supplies, consult “City 
Government.” It may save money for 
the city. 

= © 

Valuable information about city affairs 
is always on tap for the free use of sub- 
scribers to ‘“‘City Government.” 

. 


Every city should insist upon the use 
of sanitary garbage wagons. It is an un- 
pardonable offense to cart the city waste 


in open carts through the streets. 
. « . 


The combination of machine and hand 
sweeping has been found to be the most 
effective system of street cleaning in all 
great cities, whether on this, or the other 
side of the Atlantic. 


= +. a 
There is no one invention of the late 
Col. Waring which has been more use- 
ful than what is known as the “Waring 
Ideal Bag Carrier.’”’ It is absolutely es- 
sential to the use of the block method of 


cleaning streets. 
- + . 


The use of the rubber tire on the heavy 
apparatus of the fire department soon 
pays for itself in the saving of repairs 
that would otherwise be necessary—it is 
the ounce of prevention that keeps the 
fire apparatus out of the “hospital.’’ So 
say the Chiefs who are using it. 

x * oo 


Many fire departments continue to get 
along without the use of the smoke pro- 
tector. The wide-a-wake chief finds 
that the use of this device enables him to 
do more effective service and to save 
thousands of dollars worth of property 
in many instances. No department 


should be without a full equipment. 
a. « * 


Hundreds, thousands and tens of 
thousands of dollars are permitted to 
run to waste in the water departments 
that do not use meters. The use of the 
water meter, without a single exception, 
has alwawvs resulted in a saving to the 


consumer, the taxpayer and the city. 
* * * 


City officials will do well to advertise 
all their bids, whether for construction 
work, equipment, bond sales, or what 
not, in the “City Government Bulletin.” 
It is issued twice a week and goes direct- 
ly to the people whom it is desirable to 
reach with such an advertisement. The 
rate of advertising is reasonable and will 
be made known on*application. 

« . * 


The Welsbach gas lighting system is 


‘becoming more and more popular. In- 


deed, some cities are finding it the best 
and most economical way of lighting 
their streets. The Rev. Dr. Gladden, who 
was elected to the Common Council of 
Columbus (0O.) last spring, is serving on 
the light committee. He finds that money 
can be saved in the lighting of the streets 
of his city by the use of the Welshbach 
burner. 
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The City Council of Chicago has put 
itself on record as favoring municipal 
ownership of all gas and electric light 
plants. If stringent civil service rules 
and business methods are adopted simul- 
taneously with the installation of a 
municipal plant there is no reason why 
it should not be operated to the advant- 
age of the city. 

a * * 

For many years New York city has 
been a practical demonstration of the 
value of smoke consumers. It is free 
from the soot and smoke which afflict 
Chicago, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, and almost every other city of any 
size in the country. The smoke consum- 
er is one of the modern inventions which 
does its work effectively. The one thing 


needful to its successful operation in any’ 


city is a watchful and alert smoke in- 
spector, who is backed up with an effec- 
tive ordinance. 
* on a 

The experience of Glasgow with the 
bubonic plague has demonstrated the ef- 
fectiveness of modern methods in cop- 
ing with any epidemic. From an initial 
case there sprang over a hundred cases 
which required surveillance. This num- 
ber, by the careful and thorough applica- 
tion of methods of the health authorities, 
has been decreased to almost nothing. 
While danger lurks in all disease, it is 
impossible for it to gain a foothold in a 
city that is guarded by a well equipped 
and conducted health department. 

+ 17” + 

“City Government Bulletin” is a semi- 
weekly publication, published exclusively 
in the interest of our advertisers. It 
contains advance information upon all 
matters pertaining to construction work 
about a city as well as equipments of 
every description. It reaches the adver- 
tiser while it is fresh. It is not published 
monthly, but twice a week. That it is ef- 
fective our advertisers are ready to af- 
firm. It is given free to all advertisers, 
from the one who uses an inch of space 
to the one who uses a page. Treasurer 
H. F. Bender, of the Gamewell Fire 
Alarm Telegraph Company, says: “My 
orders are to have it placed on my desk 
immediately upon its arrival. It is as 
good as can be made.” 

+ ca of 
YOUR CITY AGAINST 

LOSS. 


The cast iron pipes which are used by 
water departments should be carefully in- 
spected as soon as they are turned out of 
the moulds, or before they have been 
painted, at the plant where they are 
manufactured. Such work should be per- 
formed by specialists, men whose busi- 
ness it is to discover the flaws in con- 
struction materials. At first glance it 
might seem like a needless expense, but 
the results have demonstrated, again and 
again, that the money paid to a special- 
ist has been well invested. He con- 
demns inferior and defective materials 
without fear or favor, as he is employed 
and paid by the city, to protect it against 
loss in this direction. 


PROTECT 


Hypocrisy is the homage vice pays to 
virtue.—Rochefoucauld. 


*‘ gether have not swerved me one 


CiITy GOVERNMENT. 


Common Sense in City Affairs. 


Mayor Thomas G. Hayes, of Baltimore, 
contributed an interesting article to the 
“Saturday Evening Post” of October 
20th, under the heading of, ‘Business 
Sense in City Management—How It 
Pays.” It is a straightforward statement 
of a man who has common _ sense ideas 


and who dares to put them in practice, re- 
gardless of whether they please the 
wielders of the party whip or not. The 
common sense is accompanied by com- 
mon honesty. 

The secret of Mayor Hayes’ success in 
reducing the expenditures of his city to 
the extent of more than three-quarters 
of a million of dollars is revealed in the 
following paragraphs, quoted from the 
above mentioned article: 

“T am a thorough party man, firm in 
my ‘convictions and rather set in my 
partisanship; but, so far as conducting 
the business of a city is concerned, I am 
a simple business man, using the best 
business methods to return to the tax- 
payers the largest value for their money. 

“To put it in another way, you cannot 
keep your oath of office and listen to 
politicians whose hope is to plunder the 
people. Of course, after long years of 
practical politics in the municipal admin- 
istration of a city, I have had conflicts 
with those interested; but all of them to- 
iota 
from the purpose of giving the people an 
absolutely honest and efficient adminis- 
tration. 

“Now, as to the facts. I selected the 
best men I could find, irrespective of 
factions, and when they were appointed 
we had a meeting and I told them frankly 
ly and earnestly that under my adminis- 
tration there should not only be no com- 
missions or rake-offs, or anything of that 
kind in the matter of purchases by the 
city, but that if I found out that any 
such thing had been attempted, I would 
bring the whole legal machinery of the 
city in force to land the guilty party in 
the penitentiary. There was no special 
threat or play in this, but I simply 
wanted the men of my administration to 
know that the promises made were to be 
carried out, and that we were trying to 
give to this country an example of what 
might be done by honesty and earnest- 
ness in administering the affairs of a 
municipality. 

“The results in less than a year are a 
saving of $771,502.59, a reduction of the 
tax rate from $2 to $1.67, and, with it all, 
the improvement of the public service in 
every department. I can say with abso- 
lute knowledge that there is to-day no 
lobby connected with the city govern- 
ment of Baltimore. There are no com- 
sions and no rake-offs. Every office- 
holder does his work as he would for a 
well-organized business house, being well 
paid for it and knowing that no sort of 
political influence is going to disturb him 
so long as he does his duty.” 





“I think ‘City Government’ a valuable 
magazine for any city official.”—M. N. 
Eldridge, Chief Portland, Me., Fire De- 
partment. 


Ee 


November, 1900. 


Personals. 


—Mayor Jones, of Galveston, has been 
nominated for Congress on the Republi- 
can ticket. 


—Alfred W. Knutson has been appoint- 
ed City Electrician of Galesburg, (IIl.) 
by Mayor Carney. 

—Benjamin F. Taylor has been nom- 
inated for mayor by the Democrats of 
Cortland, (N. Y.). 


—Mayor Powell, of Fort Worth, (Tex.) 
strongly favors the adoption of a new 
charter for his city. 


—Meredith P. Snyder, of Los Angeles, 
(Cal.) has been nominated for mayor on 
the Democratic ticket. 


—Aldeman Dooley, of Fort Smith, 
(Ark.) has introduced a curfew ordinance 
in the Common Council of his city. 


—Mayor Bowden, of Jacksonville, (Fla.) 
is being strongly urged to run for the 
Legislature at the approaching election. 

—Mr. Charles F. Brown, of Cortland, 
(N. Y.) has been nominated by the Re- 
publicans to.serve as ‘the first elected 
mayor of the city. 

—Mayor Livingston Mims is the newly 
elected mayor of Atlanta (Ga.). There 
were three candidates in tthe field, but 
he won out with a majority of 158. 

—Mayor James F. Garden, of Van- 
couver, (B. C.) ‘has consented to be the 
candidate of the conservatives for the 
Commons in the district of Burrard. 

—Mayor J. V. Teetzel, of Hamilton, 
(Ontario) has resigned in order that he 
may become the candidate of the Liberals 
for a seat in the Canadian Parliament. 

—Mayor Whilldin, of West Palmbeach, 
(Fla.) refuses 'to run for a second term, 
although strongly urged ito do so by the 
people of his city, without regard to 
party affiliations. 

—Mayor Bridges Smith, of Macon, (Ga.) 
is a staunch advocate of municipal own- 
ership. He is making an effort to have 
the city purchase the gas and water com- 
pany of that city. 

—Alderman R. John Shoemaker, of 
Chester, (Pa.) will present a bill to the 
next Legislature, providing for the es- 
tablishment of ‘the whipping post in 
Pennsylvania for the punishment of wife 
beaters. 

—Mayor Briggs, of Trenton, (N. J.) re- 
cently got up an old-fashioned ‘‘spelling 
bee” for the purpose of raising funds to 
be applied toward the establishment of 
public baths. It was held in the opera 
house and was a success in every way. 


—The personnel of the new city govern- 
ment, recently elected in the city of Mil- 
ton, (Fla.) is as follows: Mayor, E. P. 
Holley; Marshal, M. N. Fisher; Clerk and 
Treasurer, W. J. Williams, Jr.; Assessor, 
W. A. McLeod; Aldermen, L. P. Golson, 
Dr. G. B. Proctor, Louis Crain and W. W. 
Allen. 

—At the annual session of the Ohio 
State Board of Charities, which took 
place at Dayton about ‘the middle of Oc- 
tober, W. J. Breed, of Cincinnati, was 
elected president; Hon. L. B. Gunkle, of 
Dayton, first vice-president; Mrs. L. S. 
Ebright, of Akron, second vice-president; 
and Joseph P. Byers, of Columbus, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 








INFORMATION WITHOUT COST. 


Each subscriber to “ City Government” is entitled to ask questions relating to Municipal Affairs and 
to receive answers trom our ‘‘ Department of Inquiry.’’ 4 


This department can be of valuable assistance to you. 


It can tell you how to do and where to buy; 


how other cities have done and are doing; it has ample facilities for securing statistics and information. 
There is no cost to you — your subscription to “‘City Government” covers it all. 








November, ’1900. 


—Herman Silver has been nominated for 
mayor of Los Angeles on the Republican 
ticket. 

—Mayor E. R. Champlin, of Cambridge 
(Mass.), has announced that the will not 
be a candidate for re-election. 

—Mayor E. S. Wilkinson, of North 
Adams, (Mass.) recently entertained 55 
mayors of Massachusetts’ cities. 

—Dr. Ernest Wende, Health Commis- 
sioner of Buffalo, (N. Y.) has been elect- 
ed president of the American Electro- 
Therapeutic Association. 

—Chester E. Davis, of New York city, 
has been employed by the authorities of 
Dallas, (Tex.) to assist in solving the 
water problem of that city. 

—Dr. William R. Parkes has been ap- 
pointed Health Officer of Evanston, (Ill.) 
by Mayor Bates, to fill the vacancy made 
by the death of Dr. A. B. Clayton. 

—At the recent annual meeting of the 
Boston Society of Municipal Officers, for- 
mer Mayor Quincy was unanimously 
elected its president for the ensuing year. 

—During the progress of a street fair in 
Harrisburg, (Ill.) the last of September, 
Mayor B. F. Rice, accidentally touched a 
live electric wire with his cane and was 
instantly killed. 

—Mayor Curtis, of the town of Milton, 
(O.) had the unpleasant duty, the other 
day, of acting on the case of his brother- 
in-law, who was arrested for fast driv- 
ing on the streets. 

—‘City Government” is indebted to 
Mayor Richard M. Taylor, of Richmond 
(Va.) for a copy of the nnual report of 
that city. It is gotten up in elegant taste 
and bound in morocco. 

—Artist M. R. F. McCarthy, of Bing- 
hamton, (N. Y.) has received the order 
for life-size crayon portraits of the ex- 
mayors of the city, which are to be placed 
in the municipal building. 

—Dr. Archibald J. Ranney has been ap- 
pointed to the position of superintendent 
of the Boston almshouse, to succeed Dr. 
Arthur T. Hopkins, who resigned that he 
might re-enter professional life. 

—The Republicans of the Eleventh 
ward, in the city of Rochester, (N. Y.) 
have organized a ‘‘crack’”’ campaign club 
which has been dubbed “The Mayor’s 
Own,” in honor of Mayor Carnahan, 

—Mayor H. M. Dobbins, of Pasadena, 
(Cal.) recently returned with his family 
from a novel vacation. He had a travel- 
ing wagon, the “Overland,” comfortably 
fitted up and spent several weeks camp- 
ing out in the Montecito valley, near 
Santa Barbara. 

—‘“Mayor Johnson, of Fargo, (N. D.)” 
announces a local paper, “has been 
granted a leave a absence for an inde- 
finite period. It is understood that he 
will go to Sweden and Iceland in the in- 
terest of the Great Northern Railway to 
induce immigration.” 

—Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, who some 
time ago ran the Topeka ‘‘Capital’’ for 
one week as ‘he thought Jesus Christ 
would do it if he had the chance, has been 
slated for ‘“‘Chief of Police’ by the Law 
and Order League of Topeka. If the 
move is successful it is expected that 
Topeka will be run, at least in the police 


department, upon model lines. 


ADVERTISING BETTER THAN HOP- 
ING. 

Hope, which, as tthe poet puts it, 
“springs eternal in the human breast,” 
is useful to the business man, but it 
never imparts rotundity to a lean pocket- 
book or brings a customer ‘to a mercan- 
tile establishment. ‘The manufacturer 
who depends upon plain hope is bound to 
experience ill fortune. He should ad- 
vertise in “City Government.” 
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PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND BUSINESS 
METHODS. 
[California Municipalities.] 

The opponents of municipal ownership 
are doing a serviceable work in calling 
public attention ito the lack of business 
methods in the conduct of public affairs. 
While it is put forth as an argument 
against the operation of public service 
industries by ‘the municipality, it is at 
the same time a strong force in awaken- 
ing the sense of public officials and pri- 
vaite citizens to ithe necessity of adopting 
business methods and the securing of 
competent men to attend ‘to ‘the public 
interests. 

“Unless the operation of public ser- 
vice industries can be accompanied with 
proper economy and with a due regard 
to sound business principles, it will be 
wiser for municipalties to contract for 
such service from private individuals,”’ 
says a prominent writer. This is all 
very true, but is there any particular 
reason why the operation of such 
industries cannot ‘be accompanied with 
proper economy and with a due regard 
to sound ‘business principles?” The 
writer knows of several instances in 
this state where municipal water and 
light works are so conducted and the 
result is that public ownership in such 
cases has achieved wonderful success 
as compared with ithe former operation 
under’ private ownership. Without 
business methods, the measure of suc- 
cess would not be as great, or possibly 
the service would not be equal to that 
supplied by private endeavor, or the cost 
might be more. 





_ DEATHS AT GRADE CROSSINGS. 
[‘‘Tribune,’”’ Chicago.] 

Almost every day adds to the long list 
of men, women, and children killed at 
railroad crossings. The monthly report 
ot the coroner shows that in the month of 
September 23 people were killed by loco- 
motives at points where the railroad 
tracks cross roadways which are open to 
public use. Many of-the deaths occurred 
at grade crossings of the danger of which 
frequent complaints have been made in 
the past. Few of tthe deaths reported 
were due to the carelessness of the vic- 
tims, and it is claimed that almost all of 
them might have been prevented if the 
railroad companies operating the tracks 
had provided gates or even watchmen. 
Naturally a majority of the victims were 
women and children, the least active and 
most helpless members of the commun- 
ity. 

It is said that most of the railroad com- 
panies are moving to prevent such acci- 
dents in the future by either elevating or 
depressing their tracks, but it cannot be 
fairly said that the progress made in this 
direction is satisfactory so long as the 
present startling death rate of nearly one 
person a day continues. If the facts as 
set forth by the coroner’s report are cor- 
rect it is ‘the duty of the authorities to 
take some radical action. The only ac- 
ceptable and permanent method of re- 
moving the grade crossing danger is to 
elevate or depress the railroad tracks, 
but that is of necessity a slow matter. In 
the meantime, and at once, the city 
should insist that watchmen be placed 
temporarily at all grade crossings at the 
expense of the railroad companies. The 
city authorities have no higher or more 
pressing duty than that of protecting the 
public from unnecessary danger to life 
and limb. 
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COLLECTING POLITICAL ASSESS- 
MENTS FROM PUBLIC EM- 
PLOYEES. 

[‘‘Public Policy,’ Chicago.] 

No step toward imperialism can be 
more decisive than that of giving the 
party in power the power to collect poli- 
tical assessments from public employees. 
The most effective barrier against the 
usurpation of such power is found in pro- 
tecting employees from arbitrary dis- 
charge. When employees are not so pro- 
tected they are the helpless victims of 
any blackmail their superiors may choose 
to assess upon them. When back of 
every request is concealed the power of 
discharge, wihout notice or reason, the 
request is quite sure to be complied with. 
Public employees should have the right 
to vote and to support the candidates of 
their choice with contributions to cam- 
paign funds, but this action should be 
purely voluntary. Public offices should 
not be made the opportunity and place 
for political discussions and fund-raising 
hold-ups. In office employees are in the 
service of all he people. The people who 
have business with them should not have 
intruded upon their attention the cam- 
paign banners, posters or badges of any 
party. The public office should be neutral 
ground when public business is transact- 
ed, unaffected by the contentions of poli- 
tical parties. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The 28th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association was held 
at Indianapolis the latter part of last 
month. The Association met at Indian- 
apolis 18 years ago, when its membership 
was much smaller and its importance 
and influence were not so widely feit. 
Then its membership was limited by the 
confines of the United States, but to-day 
its members may be found in all the 
Americas. The active membership is 800 
and there are 200 associate members be- 
sides. 

Among the prominent members present 
were: Surgeon-General Sternberg, U. S. 
A., Surgeon-General Wyman, U. S. N., 
and Dr. William C. Woodward, Health 
Officer of the District of Columbia, of 
Washington; Dr. A. C. Abbott, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Dr. Prud- 
den, professor of bacteriology in Colum- 
bia University, New York; Dr. F. F. West- 
brook, of the University of Minnesota; 
Dr. Alva H. Doty, Health Officer of New 
York; Dr. Ernest Wende, Health Com- 
missioner of Buffalo; Dr. George W. 
Goelr, Health Officer of Rochester, N. Y., 
and many others. 

Prominent among the subjects dis- 
cussed and considered by special com- 
mittees were: 

“Pollution of Public Water Supplies,’ 
“Disposal of Refuse,” ‘‘Animal Diseases 
and Animal Food,” “Relation of Fores- 
try to the Public Health,” “Cause and 
Prevention of Infectious Diseases,” “On 
a National Leper Home,” “Dangers. to 
Public Health from Illuminating and 
Fuel Gases” and “Disinfectants and Pub- 
lic Health Legislation.” 

The next meeting of the association will 
be held at Buffalo in 1901. 








Fifty Cents a Copy will be 
paid for a few copies of City 
Government, August and No- 
vember, 1896. 
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WHAT THE CITIES ARE DOING. 


—Santa Rosa, (Cal.) has organized an 
Improvement Club. 

—Berkley, (Cal.) has limited bill boards 
to six feet in height. 

—Oakland, (Cal.) limits the height of 
bill boards to 10 feet. 

—Binghamton, (N. Y.) proposes to pay 
its assessors a salary. 

—Braddock, (Pa.) is anxious to become 
a city of the third class. 

—Cleveland, (O) is busily engaged in 
solving a bribery scandle. 

—Rochester, (N. Y.) is promoting a plan 
to establish a public market. 

—Philadelphia wants $29,779,856.16 with 
which to run her affairs next year. 

—Minneapolis, (Minn.) has fixed its tax 
rate at 27.3 mills for the ensuing year. 

—Montreal, (Canada) has a movement 
on foot to abolish all grade crossings. 

—Menominee, (Mich.) says that it will 
take $85,689.94 to pay her expenses next 
year. 

—Everett, (Wash.) has completed a 
$50,000 sewer system—entire length, 11% 
miles. 

—Gloucester, (Mass.) will vote upon the 
adoption of a new charter at this month’s 
election. 

—Globe City, (Ariz.) has taxed concert 
halls out of existence and makes the 
saloon obey the law. 

—Williamsport, (Pa.) has been asked to 
permit outside capitalists to establish a 
line of automobile omnibuses. 

—San Diego, (Cal.) contemplates the 
purchase of the water works now run by 
a private company—at $600,000. 

—Fort Worth, (Tex.) City Council has 
passed an ordinance prohibiting the 
wearing of high hats in public places. 

—Chicago proposes to build the largest 
pneumatic tube commercial package de- 
livery in the world, sometime during the 
coming year. 

—Salt Lake City has received a building 
lot, worth $20,000, and $75,000 in cash from 
John Q. Packard of that city, for the 
erection of a public library. 

—New York city’s street cleaning brig- 
ade will no longer wear white helmets— 
the department has so decreed, and sub- 
stituted slouchy brown felts. 

—Johnstown, (Pa.) has just completed 
the celebration of its centennial year, 
crowning the event with laying the cor- 
ner stone for a new city hall. 

—Syracuse, (N. Y.) will sell its -first 
franchise, under the provisions of the new 
charter for cities of the second class, on 
November 9th—it is a street railway fran- 
chise. 

—Columbus, (O.) is demanding a three- 
cent fare instead of a bonus or percentage 
of gross receipts from the’ Street Rail- 
way, which is seeking an extension of its 
franchise. 

—Birmingham, (Ala.) is considering the 
advisibility of purchasing the necessary 
outfit for coHecting and removing its 
garbage, thereby doing away with the 
contract system. 

—Richmond, (Va.) newspapers are ad- 
vocating the passage of a ‘‘Canine Cur- 
few” ordinance in order that the stillness 
of the night may not be broken by the 
howling and barking of dogs. 

—Jersey City has received the applica- 
tion of a man who wants the position of 
City Hypnotist. He thinks the policemen 
should be regularly brought under hyp- 
notic influence in order to secure good 
work from them. 

—Omaha, (Neb.) has a Woman’s Club 
which proposes to cultivate in the pupils 
of the public schools a taste for art; in 
furtherance of the idea it is causing to 
be placed on the walls of the schools a 
number of fine pictures. 


CITY GOVERNMENT. 
WHAT ENGLISH CITIES ARE 
DOIN 


—Dudley is to construct a new town 
hall. 

—Hull proposes to have a municipal 
Abattoir and market. 

—Taunton is to have a new storage 
reservoir at a cost of £22,653. 

—Birmingham will build new public 
baths at an expense of £12,100. 

—Warrington contemplates the instal- 
lation of municipal telephones. 

—Cheltenham will expend £5,500 on the 
renovation of its winter garden. 

—Barrow thinks of laying an asphalt 
bicycle track, two miles in length. 

—Worcester proposes to instal an elec- 
tric lighting plant in the near future. 

—Colchester’s interest in the Colne 
oyster fishery has netted the Corporation 
£25,000 in 10 years. 

—Glasgow is evolving a scheme where- 
by concerts can be given throughout the 
slums at municipal expense. 

—York conducts a successful municipal 
lighting plant—its profits for the past six 
months have amounted to £200. 

—Manchester recently laid the first 
pipe, with appropriate ceremonies, of a 
proposed 96-mile water main—the total 
cost will amount to £350,000. 


MEMORIAL AGAINST STATE REGU- 
LATION OF VICE IN MANILA. 


The general officers of the National 
American W. S. A., at their business 
meeting held in Rochester, N. Y., on Sept. 
1, adopted by a unanimous vote the fol- 
lowing memorial to President McKinley: 

Whereas, The European system of state 
regulation of vice has been introduced in- 
to Manila by the United States army au- 
thorities, therefore 

Resolved, That we earnestly protest 
against this action, for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. To issue permits to houses of ill- 
fame is contrary togoodmorals, and must 
impress both our soldiers and the natives 
as giving official sanction to vice. 

2. It is a violation of justice to apply to 
vicious women compulsory medical meas- 
ures which are not applied to vicious 
men. 

3. Official regulation of vice, while it 
lowers the moral tone of the community, 
everywhere fails to protect the public 
health. In Paris, the head centre of the 
system, rigid regulation has prevailed for 
more than a century, yet that city is 
scourged to a notorious degree by the 
class of maladies against which regula- 
tion is designed to guard, and the Muni- 
cipal Council of Paris has repeatedly re- 
commended its abolition. England tried 
it in her garrison towns, for the benefit 
of her soldiers and sailors, and repealed it 
by a heavy Parliamentary majority, af- 
ter seventeen years’ experiencehad proved 
it to be a complete sanitary failure, as 
well as a fruitful source of demoraliza- 
tion. It has been repealed throughout 
Switzerland, except in Geneva, and is the 
object of a strong and growing opposition 
in every country where it still prevails. 
State-licensed and state-supervised 
brothels are contrary_to the spirit of 
American institutions, and in St. Louis, 
the only city in the United States that 
ever tried the system, it was abolished 
at the end of four years, with only one 
dissenting vote in the City Council. The 
United States should not adopt a method 
that Europe is discarding, nor introduce 
in our foreign dependencies a system that 
would not be tolerated at home. We pro- 
test in the name of American woman- 
hood; and we believe that this protest 
represents also the opinion of the best 
American manhood. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
CHICAGO FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES. 

Chicago has three employment offices 
conducted by the state. For the 52 weeks, 
ending July 28th, 27,811 males applied for 
employment; 16,456 females, or a total of 
44,267. Of ‘these, 16,616 males and 16,096 
females secured positions. During the 
same period there were 39,539 applications 
for help filed, of which 20,006 were for 
male and 19,533 were for female help. 

* * es 
MUNICIPAL INSURANCE, 

The subject of municipal insurance is 
being seriously considered by municipal- 
ities in the South of England, and there 
is every indication that a mutual scheme 
will be agreed upon. The Southampton 
Corporation is taking the initiative, and 
arrangements are being made for the 
holding of a conference, at which some 
30 authorities will be represented. It is 
a striking fact that out of all the muni- 
cipalities communicated with on the sub- 
ject, only one small borough has not 
thought it worth while to be represented 
at the conference. 

s s * 
SERMONS BY ’PHONE TO POLICE. 

The Rey. Dr. H. H. Barbour, an enter- 
prising Baptist clergyman of Columbus, 
(O.) has submitted a novel proposition to 
Director of Public Safety Evans. As he 
has recently established a telephone line 
connecting with his pulpit and some of 
the members of his church, who are un- 
able to attend, he offers the fire anda 
police departments the privilege of cut- 
ting in on this line. Director Evans was 
obliged to refuse as it would seriously 
interfere with the reception of calls for 
the service of the departments, which 
might come at any time. 

a. = = 
MUNICIPAL COLLIERIES. 

Owing to the unprecedented increase in 
the price of coal, the city of Glasgow has 
decided to consider the advisability of 
establishing a municipal colliery. The 
Corporation, for the purpose of its va- 
rious departments, is a large purchaser 
of coal, and in the current year has con- 
tracted for over 700,000 tons. Twelve 
months ago the Corporation was in a 
position to buy at the rate of 16s. 2d. per 
ton, but owing to the recent panic in the 
coal market the Corporation is called 
upon to pay 4s. 9d. per ton more than 
paid for the last five years. Altogether 
the coal bill of the Corporation will this 
year amount to £571,666. It is proposed 
to buy a coal mine and operate it by the 
Corporation. The city of Manchester has 
taken similar action. 

+ - + 
SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL CONVENTION. 

The third semi-annual session of the 
Southern Industrial convention will be 
held in New Orleans on Dec. 4th to 9th, 
1900, inclusive. The civic authorities of 
New Orleans have undertaken to make 
this convention the largest and most pro- 
fitable of any in the history of the organ- 
ization. While the benefits will more 
largely accrue to the Southern states; and 
while the program arranged for will be of 
more vital importance to Southern cities 
than to those of the North and the ex- 
treme West, yet it cannot fail to be of 
great interest and profit ito the entire 
country. If any city official is planning 
a trip South during ithe month of Decem- 
ber, it will be well worth his while to ar- 
range to visit New Orleans during the 
session of this convention. 

Mayor Paul Capdevielle extends, 
through the columns of “City Govern- 
ment,” a most cordial invitation to all 
city officials to be present on this occa- 
sion. 
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HURDY-GURDIES TESTED. 


Boston’s annual “‘try-out” of hand or- 
gans and street pianos took place last 
month under the auspices of the Board of 
Police Commissioners, and the owners of 
thirty instruments took part in the re- 
cital. Licenses for the coming year are 
to be issued, but none will be granted to 
the proprietors of hurdy-gurdies which 
failed to come up to the requirements of 
the police officials at the recent test. The 
recital took place in a hall hired for the 
purpose, where for over two hours a 
large audience was treated to a concert 
of rag-time music. Two professional tun- 
ers were in attendance, and upon their 
practiced ears the police tribunal depend- 
ed for the detection and weeding out of 
discordant instruments. 

7 ~ + 


AKRON RIOT VERDICT. 


The Coroner, who has been at work for 
several weeks upon the investigation of 
the Akron riot which occurred on August 
22, has filed his verdicts in the cases of the 
of the two children who lost their lives in 
the riot. The findings state that the bul- 
lets which killed the children came from 
the City Hall, where the officers were 
sheltered. The authorities are blamed 
for permitting the crowd to gather and 
remain in unlawful assemblage, and the 
officers are also blamed for shooting in 
the manner they did without giving warn- 
ing to the crowd outside. 

No attempt is made to fix the blame for 
either of the killings upon one person but 
the testimony before the Coroner shows 
that Glen Waid was killed by a bullet 
from a 32-caliber revolver and that the 
only revolver of that size in use was in the 
hands of H. A. Busby, an ex-policeman of 
Columbus, who was in the building with 
the officers. Busby was not sworn in as 
a special officer, but received a badge from 
the Chief of Police. 


s * s 
PEOPLE’S CHORAL UNION. 


It would be well for the people if every 
large city had a Frank Damrosch. Mr. 
Damrosch is performing a work for the 
masses in New York city that will be far 
more appreciated at the close of the next 
decade than at present, although it is one 
of the most popular movements now 
operating in the city. 

Any one with 10 cents and one or two 
hours to spare during the week, or on 
Sunday afternoon, may learn to sing cor- 
rectly from notes. The People’s Singing 
movement has made this possible. It 
has been at work since the fall of 1892, 
and has trained over 5,000 persons. It 
has trained them to understand to read 
intelligently, and to sing with pleasure 
and effect the best works of the world’s 
greatest masters of the art of musical 
composition. The movement is for work- 
ing people and by working people. It is 
co-operative—no one makes money out of 
it, and each member pays exactly the 
same proportion of the running expenses. 
These come under the head of advertis- 
ing, printing, music and rent for class- 
rooms, etc. Any money that may be 
made by concerts goes into the treasury 
of the movement. Mr. Frank Damrosch 
(who has charge of the singing in the 
public schools of New York City) directs 
the methods of instruction. He was the 
originator of the movement, and gives 
his services free. He has assistants, 


competent musicians, who volunteer their 
services and take charge of the prepara- 
tory classes and the three advanced 
classes, which pave the way to entrance 
into the Choral Union. 
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HON. EGBERT SEYMOUR, 
Mayor of Bayonne, N. J. 


BAYONNE’S SUCCESSFUL MAYOR. 


INTRODUCES WATER SYSTEM, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND OTHER 
IMPROVEMENTS—ENTHUS- 
IASTIC FIREMAN. 


(Special to ‘‘City Government.) 

Hon. Egbert Seymour, who is at pres- 
ent rounding out his third consecutive 
term as Mayor of Bayonne, N. J., and 
who next Spring will be the unanimous 
choice of the Bayonne Democracy for re- 
nomination and certain re-elecetion, is 
one of the most popular men in the state. 
To him belongs the distinction of being 
the only man to occupy the Mayoralty 
office for three terms and also the repu- 
tation of being the best Mayor Bayonne 
has ever had. 

Mayor Seymour is a native of Ulster 
County, N. Y., and although he does not 
appear it, is now in his fiftieth year, 
His early education was obtained at 
times when he could best be spared from 
his duties upon a farm owned by his 
father. At 17 he was employed ona 
steamboat running between Newburg 
and New York and five years later found 
him head of the firm of Seymour & Noe, 
commission merchants in New York, in 
which business he is still engaged. 





During his term as Mayor Mr. Seymour 
has been instrumental in the introduc- 
tion of an excellent water supply. His 
administration has caused the opening 
up and improvement of many miles of 
streets and sewers, the extension of miles 
of gas mains, the introduction of elec- 
tricity for motive and lighting power, and 
by his indefatigable efforts he has recent- 
ly brought the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey to an agreement to elevate its 
tracks through a considerable portion of 
the city, for the purpose of obviating the 
dangers of grade crossings. In the cause 
of education he has been most zealous, 
and during his mayoralty a quarter of a 
million has been expended in school 
building. Being a fireman he is of course 
an enthusiast in that line and Bayonne, 
much to his credit, boasts of the most 
efficient and best equipped volunteer fire 
department of any city of its size in the 
United States. Mr. Seymour is one of the 
board of Managers of the State Firemen’s 
Home at Boonton, N. J. He is also a 
member of the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks and the Royal Arcanum. 

Bayonne has a population of 33,000, 
physically the city is healthful, finan- 
cially it is on the top rung and for manu- 


facturing lines up with one of the best 
in the land, 
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NEW IRE STATION AT DUBLIN. 


The new fire brigade station for the 
north-east district of Dublin, Ireland, re- 
cently formally opened by the Lord 
Mayor, occupies an area of 2,120 yards. 
It has a frontage of 78 feet, is three stor- 
ies high, and contains a working de- 
partment and living accommodations for 
an officer, seven married firemen with 
their families, and several unmarried 
men. 

The officer’s quarters are situated to 
the right of the entrance door, while, en- 
closed by a glazed screen on the left, is 
the watchroom, containing the telephone 
and fire-alarm switchboard and appara- 
tus for controlling the entire working of 
the station, including lighting, heating 
and water supply. Opening off the pass- 
age is the engine room, 40 feet by 28 feet, 
with steamer and new aerial fire ladder, 
ready for running, with the suspended 
quick-hitching harness. At the rear is 
the stable, 28 feet by 20 feet, for four 
horses. The engine-room and _ stables, 
which are 16 feet high to pitch-pine ceil- 
ings, are lined with glazed bricks and are 
furnishei with patent folding doors. 
There is also a polished sliding pole from 
the dormitories above, by which the fire- 
men can slip down to the basement with- 
out using the stairway. 

On the first floor is a dormitory, 28 feet 
by 25 feet, and a _ recreation-room, 21 
feet by 12 feet, both of which are reached 
by spiral stairs from the entrance pass- 
age below. Quarters for two drivers on 
the extension of the same floor at the rear 
are approached from the station yard by 
an external stairs and balcony. On the 
upper floor residences for five families 
are provided in a similar manner. An- 
cther sliding pole placed in a recess off 
the top balcony gives ready access down 
to the engine-room. All the dwellings 
are isolated. The officer has five apart- 
ments, bath-room and scullery; and, with 
two exceptions, the men have three rooms, 
every family having separate bath-room, 
scullery and sanitary arrangements. A 
hose-drying tower, 60 feet high, heated by 
steam and hot air; a small steam laun- 
dry, 24 feet by 12 feet; a workshop, 28 
feet by 11 feet, with engine repairing and 
testing pit; a harness-room, 12 feet by il 
feet; and forage loft, 40 feet by 11 feet, 
are all entered from the yard, which is 
also nsed for drilling purposes. Against 
the bcundary wall in the yard are coal 
lockers, sanitary accommodation and an 
open-fronted shelter shed. In the base- 
ment under the watch-room a small 
steam boiler, automatically controlled, 
furnishes hot water for the whole sta- 
tion, steam for the laundry, and will heat 
the drying tower and portions of the sta- 
tion by means of radiators. The front- 
age is of red pressed Portmarnock bricks, 
with moulded granite bases to the piers. 
All the building is of fire-resisting con- 
struction, and the drainage is all on the 
accessible principle. 

The building was erected at a cost of 
$40,000, while the site cost $11,250. 


PACIFIC FIREMEN MEET. 


EXHIBITION OF LIFE SAVING 
‘CORPS — DISCUSS MODERN 
METHODS—SELECT TA- 
COMA FOR NEXT MEET 
—ELECT OFFICERS. 


(Special to “‘City Government.’’) 

The Pacific Coast firemen met for their 
eighth annual council at Spokane, 
(Wash.) on October 2d, 3d and 4th. 
There was a large attendance from all 
the states west of the Rockies as well as 
from British Columbia and Manatoba. 
There were eight subjects on the pro- 
gram, all being discussed with more than 
the usual amount of earnestness. The 
entertainment of the guests was well 
looked after by Mayor Comstock, Chief 
Myers, Assistant Chief Phillips and 
others. That the guests had a good time 
goes without saying; western hospitality 
is too well known for its cordiality to 
permit of any other report being sent to 
“City Government.” 
year and it was accepted. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President: Chief Jesse C. Poyns of Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Treasurer: Chief Thomas Deasy of Vic- 
toria, B.C. 

Secretary: Mr. Harry W. Bringhurst 
of Seattle, Wash. 

Vice presidents: A. H. Myers of Spo- 
kane, James Smart of Calgary, J. H. Car- 
lisle of Vancouver, B. C.; J. E. Buchan- 
nan of Winnipeg, Man.; Frank Lowe of 
Skagway, Alaska; W. J. Brew of Pocatel- 
lo, Idaho; E. W. Wallin of Missoula, 
Mont.; David Campbell of Portland, Ore.; 
D. T. Sullivan of San Francisco, Cal.; 
James Devine of Salt Lake, Utah. 

The exhibition drill of the life saving 
corps of the Spokane department called 
forth many compliments from the visit- 
ing firemen. It was given at the Audi- 
torium building on the last day under the 
direction of Captain H. J. Martin. The 
exhibition consisted of five events, as fol- 
lows: 

First: Raising the 45-foot Bangor lad- 
der in mid air and sending a man to the 
top of it with wire cutter to cut supposed 
wires ‘that were interfering with the 
fire fighters. 

Second: The saving of a conscious man’s 
lie from the fifth-story window by three 
firemen. The men climb to the roof 
with three pompier ladders, passed to an- 
other part of the building and let down 
one of the ladders to ‘the fifth-story win- 
dow, from which the inmatte of the burn- 
ing building escaped by climbing up the 
ladder. All four men coming down with 
the pompiers from the roof. 

Third: The saving of an unconscious 
man from the fifth-story window by 
three firemen. The firemen reached the 
roof in this as in the other event. When 
they had arrived there and had crossed 
the building, a rope in which the life 
knot had been tied was lowered until 
opposite the window from which ‘the un- 
conscious man was to be rescued. Then 
one of the firemen was lowered to the 
window. He entered and soon appeared 
with his man, whom he placed in tthe life 


knot. When everything was ready the > 


firemen on the roof lowered away and the 
rescued man was quickly landed in safe- 
ty. The firemen on the fifth-story then 





made the sliding knot and slid to the 
ground. The rope was thrown down and 
the two firemen on ‘the roof came down 
with the three pompiers. 

Fourth: The rescue of an unconscious 
man ‘from the fifth-story window by two 
firemen. ‘This feat was performed in the 
same way as the other, only that two men 
did the work instead of three. 

Fifth: Raising the 75-foot ladder in 
mid-air and sending a man to the top of 
it. 








THE CHARLESTON CONVENTION. 


The most notable meeting of fire fight- 
ers for the current year occurred at the 
historic city of Charleston (S. C.) the 9th, 
10th, 11th, 12th and 138th of last month. 
It was the 28th annual convention of the 
International Association of Fire En- 
gineers. About 500 delegates, including 
fire chiefs, commissioners and others in- 
terested in fire fighting, many of them 
accompanied by their wives, children or 
friends, from all parts of the country, 
spent a most delightful five days within 
the hospitable precincts of this southern 
city. Two chiefs, Gilberd and Smith, 
from the far off island of New Zealand, 
were also in attendance. 

A representative of “City Government” 
called on Chief Byron, of the Troy (N. 
Y.) fire department, for an account of his 
trip to Charleston. 

“The convention was one of the most 
successful ever held,’ said the Chief, 
when asked how this meeting compared 
with its predecessors. ‘‘And the hospi- 
tality of the city officials and citizens in 
general well sustained the southern rep- 
utation for cordial hospitality. They did 
every thing for our comfort that possibly 
could be done. 

“The town is a trifle slow, as com- 
pared with the hustling northern cities. 
It has not gotten over the effects of the 
war yet; nor of the more recent effects 
of the earth-quake. But the fire depart- 
ment of the city is up-to-date and will 
compare favorably with that of any 
northern city of its size. 

“T met the two delegates from New 
Zealand, Chiefs Smith and Gilberd, and 
had a long talk with them about fire con- 
ditions in their country. They were sent 
by their Government to the Paris Expo- 
sition, to attend the World’s Firemen’s 
Congress and to study the methods of 
fire fighting in the old country and also 
in the United States. They came to this 
country with Chief Hale, on his return 
from Paris, and spent some time in New 
York city. From tthe convention, they 
went to St. Louis, thence to Chicago, 
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Salt Lake City and San Francisco. From 
there they will start upon their 28-day 
run to their home. They expressed the 
greatest admiration for American ideas, 
apparatus, methods and the depart- 
ments. They place the firemen of the 
United States at the head; there is no 
service in the world to compare with it. 

“Among the exhibits I noticed particu- 
larly those of the Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co., of New York; the New 
Jersey Car Spring and Rubber Co., of 
Jersey City; ‘the Montauk Multiphase 
Cable Co., of New York city; the Grant 
Axl? and Wheel Co., of Springfield, O.; 
the Vajen-Bader Co., of Indianapolis; the 
Eureka Fire Hose Co., of New York city; 
the Mineralized Rubber Co., of New York 
city; Uniforms, equipments and supplies, 
exhibited by Charles H. Sass, of Philadel- 
phia; the Consolidated Rubber Tire Co., 
ot New York city; the ‘‘Quick-as-wink”’ 
hose coupling by the W. J. Clark Co., of 
Salem, O.; and among the engine manu- 
facturers, tthe Manchester Locomotive 
Works, of Boston, the American Fire 
Engine Co., of Seneca Falls, N. Y., and 
the LaFrance Fire Engine Co., of El- 
mira, N. Y.; the Seagrave Co., of Colum- 
us, O.; Tate and Co., of Chicago; the 
Samuel Eastman Co., of East Concord, 
N. H.; the Fire Extinguisher Manufac- 
turing Co., and the Fabric Fire Hose 
Co,” 

“The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

“Miles S. Humphreys, of Pittsburg, 
president. 

“Major Edward Hughes, of Louisville, 
first vice-president, 

“John Stagg, of Paterson, N. J., second 
vice-president, — other vice-presidents 
were chosen as follows: M. Sloan, Ala- 
bama; Rufus R. Fancher, Connecticut; 
A. G. McArthur, Florida; John E. Ma- 
guire, Georgia; J. F. Jaekel, Illinois; J. 
E. Casey, Indiana; George M. Kellogg, 
Iowa; T. H. Norman, Kansas; B. Duffy, 
Kentucky; Thomas A. O’Connor, Louis- 
iana; H. T. Marston, Massachusetts; 
Joseph C. MacGregor, Maryland; John 
F. Block, Minnesota; Benjamin F. King, 
Michigan; Charles E. Swingler, Missouri; 
Otto F. Utz, New York; William Dur- 
ham, New Jersey; W. C. Green, New 
Hampshire; J. D. McNeil, North Caro- 
lina; P. Provost, Ontario, Canada; 
George Folrath, Ohio; George W. Miller, 
Pennsylvania; George A. Steere, Rhode 
Island; H. B. Blum, South Carolina; 
Henry A. McQuade, Tennessee; P. F. 
Davenport, Texas; M. Murray, Vermont; 
James McFall, Virginia; John Sandrok, 
Wisconsin; F. A. Roeder, Wyoming. 


“Henry <A. Hillis, of Wyoming, O., . 


secretary, 
“D C. Larkin, of Dayton, treasurer.” 
The next convention will be held at In- 
dianapolis. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRES. 

The following statistics of fires in New 
Hampshire for the first half of this and 
last year have been collected by the in- 
surance department of that State: 

1899 1900. 
Total number of fires.... 282 278 
Total loss on buildings..$268,431 $244,499 
Total loss on contents.... 232,758 161,233 
Total insurance paid on 


buildings . ..........+..-- 169,354 107,143 
Total insurance paid on 
CONTENTS ..cccccccccccces 145,171 110,312 


The oldest fire engine in actual use in 
the United States is said to be the one 
at Thompson, (Conn.) which was built in 
1887. This antiquity is still in good con- 
dition. 
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PENNSYLVANIA FIREMEN ELECT 
OFFICERS. 


More than 600 delegates attended the 
State Firemen’s convention at Newcas- 
tle, on October 2d, 3d and 4th. The dele- 
gates were made up of volunteer and 
paid firemen from all over the Keystone 
state. A rich program was well carried 
out and this session was conceeded to be 
the greatest in the ‘history of the organ- 
ization. Philadelphia was selected as 
the place of meeting for next year and 
the following corps of officers was se- 
lected: 

J. F. Mitinger, Greensburg, president, 

Miles J. Humphreys, Pittsurg, first 
vice-president, 

Aaron Henry, Allentown, second vice- 
president, 

A. H. Ladner, Philadelphia, third vice- 
president. 

Frank Schwiendt, Mahoney City, fourth 
vice-president. 

W. W. Wunder, Reading, recording 
secretary, 

James Green, Carlisle, corresponding 
secretary, 

A. L. Richenbach, Allentown, treas- 
urer. 





National Convention at East St. Louis. 


The fourth annual session of the Na- 
tional Firemen’s Association was held at 
East St. Louis on October 4th, 5th and 
6th. There were about 150 visitors rep- 
resenting the north, south, east and west. 
Interesting papers upon the best meth- 
ods of equipping, maintaining and ad- 
ministering the affairs of the fire depart- 
ments were presented which, in each in- 
stance, provoked warm discussions. This 
session was pronounced the best and 
most instructive that has been held 
within the history of the organization. 

Chief F. B. Bolte was a model host, 
made the boys feel at home and gave 
them an elegant time. That it was ap- 
preciated is attested by the fact that he 
was unanimously made the president of 
the association for the ensuing year. The 
next place of meeting was left to be 
selected by the executive committee. 


The following officers were elected: 


Frank B. Bolte, East St. Louis, presi- 
dent, 

D. W. Gillen, Chicago, corresponding 
secretary, 

H. S. Salisbury, White Water, Wis., 
treasurer. 

M. F. Pierce, Xenia, Ill., secretary. 

The vice-presidents elected were as 
follows: 

J. C. O’Brien, Galesburg; J. H. Fryer, 
White Water, Wis.; J. E. Roberts, Den- 
ver; F. H. Kuhn, Plymouth; W. H. 
Holmes, Pittsburg; E. L. Vaughn, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; C. G. Warren, Harlan, IIl.; 
A. Basset, Fargo, N. D.; W. D. Fisher, 
York, Neb.; George C. Hale, Kansas City, 
Mo.; E. J. Lawyer, Baltimore; E. H. 
Cook, St. Paul; L. E. Lockabill, Roan- 
oake, Va.; J. H. Hamilton, El Reno, 
Okla.; J. J. Hussey, Huston, Tex.; J. 
Carlton, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

N. T. Pierce and E. L. Vaughn were 
appointed representatives to attend the 
meeting of the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Engineers at Charleston. 





Chief Sherman Snyder, of the Barber- 
ton (O.) department, has been obliged to 
hand in his resignation owing to business 
calls elsewhere. Mayor McNamara has 
appointed Milton Royston to be his suc- 


cessor. 
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CHICAGO VETERANS. 


Grizzled fire fighters, veterans of the 
Chicago fire, which occurred 29 years ago, 
are becoming fewer in number every year 
as the roll call is read on the anniversary 
of the day when Chicago was a smoking 
ruin. There are more than 1,100 men in 
the fire department to-day and 39 of 
them fought the flames which wiped out 
the city in ’71. These 30-year men are 
more active to-day than many of the 
younger generation which now responds 
to calls of fires. Past 50 years of age and 
yet they are as quick to jump to their 
positions in time of danger and conflagra- 
tion as the youths barely 21. 

These men might well be called the old 
guard, and yet there are a few of them 
who can claim the distinction of belong- 
ing to an older guard than that of the 
veterans of the big fire. There are seven 
of these men, and they were in the de- 
partment when it was a volunteer ser- 
vice. The paid service, as the depart- 
ment of to-day is called by the old men, 
was inaugurated 43 years ago. 

New Headquarters for Topeka. 

The Topeka fire department was in- 
stalled in its new headquarters the other 
day, which makes the force of fire fight- 
ers of that city, in equipment and effi- 
ciency, equal to any in the great west. 

The new headquarters was built, after 
plans made by Chief Wilmarth, in the 
most modern manner and every feature 
possible for quick service has been adopt- 
ed. The most improved folding doors, 
harness hangers, horse hitches, alarm 
bells and appliances of every nature have 
been used. The comfort of the men has 
been looked after. The sleeping room is 
large and airy with windows on three 
sides. The sitting room is pleasant, the 
bath room contains both shower and tub 
baths, and large roomy lockers. The 
battery room is large and arranged so 
that every cell can be easily gotten at. 
The offices are spacious and well ar- 
ranged. On the first floor there is room 
for additional apparatus. The stalls for 
the horses are arranged upon the most 
improved methods. In the basement is 
a room for the drying of hose. 

All this is much different than 30 years 
ago when the department was started. 
The growth has been gradual. Two 
members of the department have wit- 
nessed the many changes. They are 
Chief George O. Wilmarth and Assistant 
Chief E. E. Babcock. They are the only 
ones who were members of the first de- 
partment in Topeka who are still in the 
service. 

Since the estblishment of the paid 
system the fire department has _ re- 
spended to alarms for 1,216 fires within 
the city. 

Chief Wilmarth, Assistant Chief Bab- 
cock, the captain of every company, and 
nearly all of the old members of the pres- 
ent department have been more or less 
injured in the discharge of their duties. 
At a serious fire in the “Jewell” build- 
ing on Kansas avenue, just north of 
Crawford Opera House, the chief was 
hurt by falling through the roof and to 
the lower story. His ribs have been 
broken a number of times. At the fire in 
the Davies lumber yard building, he was 
seriously burned. Assistant Chief Bab- 
cock has had his collar bone broken, and 
has been otherwise injured. During the 
year 1899, out of 28 officers and men, 24 
were injured at various times during the 
year. Each year from seven to 10 men 

are injured, more or less severely. 
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How Firemen Go to School. 


What the awkward squad is to the 
soldier ‘‘rooky’’, the 5 o’clock morning 
drill of the fire department is to the new 
recruits among the fire laddies. Many 
of the elements that go to make up a 
successful fireman are inherent, and the 
drill serves to bring out the qualities so 
that they can serve their best uses in 
time of their need. There is no fixed date 
for the drill, but each week one morn- 
ing is designated by Chief Strohm of 
Los Angeles, for each engine-house crew. 

The hour is 5 o’clock, so set because 
the streets are generally free from the 
traffic which comes later in the day. The 
engines and ladders are run _ out, and 
practice work is given in handling the 
different apparatus. The most difficult, 
and therefore the most interesting is the 
ladder work. There are two extension 
ladders in the department which are, 
when extended, respectively 85 feet and 
75 feet high. These are used for throw- 
ing water into fourth-story windows and 
for rescue work when necessary. It is 
no small trick to get up 85 feet in the air 
in the twinkling of an eye and the chap 
who smokes cigarettes or has been in the 
habit of keeping unseemly hours is apt 
to feel a bit giddy on his first ascension. 
A clear head and a healthy heart action 
are the essentials to a good fireman. And 
both are needed in tthe ladder work per- 
haps more than elsewhere. 

Besides, the dril! with the ladders, the 
men are taught to work the hose. Prob- 
ably a hundred new men are broken in 
every year, and these have to be taught 
how to handle the big hose and the dis- 
cipline of the service drilled into their 
minds. A four-inch hose propelling a 
stream of water up to a dizzy height is 
an unruly element when it gets beyond 
control. The serpents of the fireworks’ 
displays are puny things compared to the 
squirming and twisting that ensues 
when the hose gets beyond control. 
Hence, the new men are shown the prop- 
er method of handling. Life-saving ap- 
paratus is not a part of the local fire de- 
partment’s equipment, principally on ac- 
count of the scarcity of sky-scrapers. 
The extension ladders are sufficient for 
all necessary purposes, and the blanket 
and net for catching threatened victims 
ars not needed. Instruction is given in 
method of preventing suffoation, carry- 
ing out unconscious people and meeting 
the many emergencies that arise in the 
routine of a fireman’s life. 


HORSE VS. ELECTRIC POWER EN- 
GINES. 


The chief fire engineer of the New Or- 
leans department has figured out that the 
relative running cost as between a three- 
horse hitch engine of the first class and 
the horseless, is as follows: Cost of gas- 
oline oil, per month, $12; cost of harness, 
repairs to same, etc., $4.50; cost of drugs, 
$4; cost of horse-shoeing, at $1.25 per set, 
(formerly $2.50 per set), $4.50; cost of feed, 
$21' loss by death of horses, etc., 
$10; cost of heating house, $4; to- 
tal per month, $60. The cost of carrying 
from 90 to 110 pounds of steam at present 
is at the rate of from nine to 12 pounds 
of coal per hour, at a cost or $27 per 
month for 90 pounds of steam. These fig- 
ures show a clear gain of $33 per month, 
or $400 per annum, in round frgures for 
the horseless. The cost of engine repairs 
is not taken account of, but this would 
show in favor of the horseless, as, owing 
to its great strength, it can stand very 
rough usage. 
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Fire Department Items. 


Chicago has 88 engine companies and 
27 truck companies. 


A new hose house has been added to the 
Scranton department. 


* * * 


Chief Hale, of Kansas City, proposes 
a world’s congress of firemen for 1901. 


The city of Boston was the first on the 
continent to install a system of fire 
alarms—in 1854; Montreal followed in 
1863. 

* ce * 

The Troy (N. Y.) department held its 
annual inspection the first of last month. 
The men never presented a finer ap- 
pearance. 

s * * 

A bill will be presented to the Georgia 
Legislature this winter which will pro- 
vide for the creation of a State Fire Mar- 
shal’s department. 


s + ~ 


The Volunteer Firemen’s Association 
of Salt Lake City is soon to erect an as- 
sociation hall of its own, upon a piece of 
land leased for the purpose. 

* * * 


The Gettysburg (Pa.) volunteer fire de- 
partment claims to have the smallest 
fireman in the world. His name is Dan- 
iel A. Sell, who measures three feet 
eight inches in height. 


District Chief George F. Griffin and 
Stephen W. Fletcher, of the Boston de- 
partment, will be put on the retired list 
this month, by request. They have put 
in many years of faithful years of serv- 
ice. 

+. * = 


“City Government” is indebted to Chief 
Higgins, of the Albany (N Y.) depart- 
ment, for an invitation to attend the an- 
nual inspection of -his force. The daily 
press of Albany spoke in the highest 
terms of the parade. 


EXTENSIBLE LADDER BASE. 


Among the recent improvements in fire 
appliances, perhaps none has met so 
ready a sale and appreciation as the new 
extensible base, shown at the Interna- 
tional Firemen’s convention, just held at 
Charleston, S. C. This base is adapted 
for all long ladders; by its use, with a 
single movement of the hand, the base 
of a ladder is extended to three times the 
normal width before the ladder is taken 
from the truck. This device enables one 
man to heel or hold down the bottom of 
the longest ladder while it is being set 
up, which originally would have required 
the efforts of two or three men. It is done 
with absolute safety, while without this 
base, especially on smooth stone side- 
walks, one leg of a ladder is likely to 
swing around to one side when the ladder 
is at an angle of perhaps 45 degrees and 
over-reaching the braces of the stay- 
pole man on one side, tumble to the 
ground on top of the operators. This dif- 
ficulty is entirely obviated by the use of 
the new device. 

Its greatest benefits are observed when 
a ladder is extended to some 60 or 85 feet: 
for, with the normal width of an ordinary 
ladder, many lives have been lost by a 
ladder suddenly tipping to one side while 
men were working on the upper portion 
of it. But ,with an extensible base ‘this 
danger is obviated. 
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November, 1900. 


Cleaning Up After the Fire. 


There are only two departments in the 
United States that employ a system of 
their own in cleaning up after the fire 
is put out; those of Atlanta and Dayton, 
under the charge of Chiefs Joyner anée 
Larkin. At the request of the editor of 
“City Government” Chief Joyner tells, 
briefly, how he does it, and, a little later 
we expect to get the account of Chief 
Larkin. 

Chief Joyner says, ‘‘As you well know 
we have no salvage corps in this city; 
the insurance companies claiming that 
it will not pay them to run such a service 
here. We have three hook and ladder 
trucks, each one of which is equipped 
with tarpaulins, large galvanized iron 
tubs, buckets, sponges, brooms and all 
the necessary tools for cleaning up a 
building after a fire. Of course this is 
in addition to the regular equipment of a 
hook and ladder truck. 

“After we have extinguished a fire 
the officers generally line up the men 
with all the necessary appliances and 
take out all of the burnt timber, plaster- 
ing, laths, ete. Of course, this does not 
refer to a building that has been al- 
most totally destroyed; but, for instance, 
in a residence where a portion of the 
roof has been burnt off there is always 
more or less rubbish and trash that ac- 
cumulates in the building. By remov- 
ing all of the water from the building 
and cleaning out the debris it puts it in a 
much better condition and it does not 
look near so bad by 50 per cent. after it 
has been cleaned out. All of the differ- 
ent members of the department are re- 
quired to do this work as well as the 
hook and ladder crews. 

“We cover the goods with tarpaulins 
to prevent water damage and plastering 
from falling on them, just the same asa 
salvage corps. I am satisfied that this 
method has saved quite an amount of 
property loss, because water, charred 
planks and boards will do considerable 
damage if allowed to remain several 
hours after a fire, and by removing all of 
these things immediately it prevents 
considerable damage and makes. the 
place look much better than if left in the 
rough state as is usually the case after a 
fire. The time consumed in doing this is 
very small and really does not amount to 
anything. The expense is nothing, be- 
cause the men employed to do this work 
are the ones employed to put out the 
fire. My idea always has been that it is 
as much the duty of a fire department to 
protect property and take care of it as 
it ts to put out the actual blaze, as 
thousands of dollars can be saved by 
proper care and attention.” 


PERMANENT STREET PARADE AP- 
PLIANCES. 

The Merchants’ Association, of San 
Francisco, has been a potent factor in 
bringing about a better state of affairs 
in that city. It tis constantly suggest- 
ing new ideas for further improvement. 
One of its latest is, that permanent ap- 
pliances for the use of all street parades 
be established along the route generally 
taken, where they would be used. These 
appliances to consist of posts and poles, 
together with an adequate supply of 
ropes. This would avoid the necessity 
of the breaking and repairing the pave- 
ments, whenever a parade might be 
called for by some public event. It 
would be possible, also, to save expense 
as well as trouble, at the same time per- 
mitting the city to be dressed in holiday 
atire on the shortest possible notice. 
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INADEQUATE FIRE DEFENSE. 


INDIANAPOLIS FIRE DEPARTMENT 
BADLY HANDICAPPED—REPORT 
OF JOINT COMMITTEE—MANY IM- 

PROVEMENTS RECOMMENDED. 


The city of Indianapolis, for the past 
five years, has been suffering from an in- 
adequately equipped fire department. 
Those who have looked over the depart- 
ment, even casually, have been amazed 
at the ability of Chief, Barrett to accom- 
plish so much with so little. Two years 
and a half ago the editor of ‘‘City Gov- 
ernment” was shown about the depart- 
ment by the chief ani told a reporter of 
the “Journal” afterward of the dire need 
of more engine houses and larger equip- 
ment. Early in this year Mr. W. H. 
Johnson, representing the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, made a 
searching inspection of the department, 
submitting a report with a long list of 
recommendations, requiring the expendi- 
ture of several hundred thousand dollars. 
The city turned down the _ proposition 
rather contemptuously. Later the insur- 
ance rates were raised. This aroused 
them to another investigation. 

A joint committee from the Board 
of Trade, Merchants’ Association, Com- 
mercial Club and the Fire Insurance 
Association of Indianapolis was appoint- 
ed to make a thorough investigation and 
report to the Mayor and the Common 
Council. That investigation has just 
been completed and the committee has 
submitted the following report: 

We find that the improvement and 
growth of fire-figthing facilities have not 
kept pace with the increase in the size of 
the city and the importance of the inter- 
ests to be protected. The department 
has labored faithfully, but at great dis- 
advantage, and is now so hampered by 
insufficient equipment that it is utterly 
impossible to afford to the city the pro- 
tection to which it is entitled. In the 
central business district, where there are 
large business houses, closely crowded 
with immense stocks and large manu- 
facturing and industrial interests, the 
provisions for defense against fire are 
especially inadequate, being substantial- 
ly the same as were provided ten years 
ago, while the value of the interests in- 
volved has more than doubled since that 
time. After careful consideration we, 
therefore, recommend: 

1. The fire alarm electric system 
should be improved and placed in relia- 
ble condition, defective alarm boxes re- 
placed by first-class instruments, and 
storage battery and modern improve- 
ments introduced. Some portions of the 
system are good, yet in many respects, 
it is inadequate, unreliable, out of date, 
and worn out. 

2. We firmly believe that the business 
interests of the city require that a central 
fire station should be located in the vi- 
cinity of Maryland street and Kentucky 
avenue, with one first-class fire engine, 
wagon, sufficient first-class hose, fully 
equipped, one aerial truck, fully equipped 
with necessary appliances, one combined 
supply tool and reserve hose wagon. 

3. The purchase of at least three first- 
class fire engines fully equipped and cen- 
trally located, one in the vicinity of 
Maryland street and Kentucky avenue, 
one in Russell avenue hose house and one 
in East Washington street hose house. 

4. The purchase of one aerial truck, 
fully equipped with proper extensions, 
ladders and other necessary appliances, 
to be located in central fire station in the 
vicinity of Kentucky avenue and Mary- 
land street. 
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5. The purchase of not less than 
10,000 feet of best fire hose, to be used 
with the old equipment. We find the de- 
partment has about 36,232 feet of hose, 
of which about one-half is good, one- 
fourth is fair and one-fourth is bad. 
Bad hose can in no manner be depended 
upon and should be dispensed with and 
replaced with good, that property may 
be saved and loss of life avoided. 

6. The construction of at least four ad- 
ditional street cisterns advantageously 
locatedinthe mercantile section, eachcis- 
tern to contain not less than 2,000 bar- 
rels of water. All cisterns should be con- 
nected with the water mains. 

7. That one additional firemen be ap- 
pointed at each central _ station. This 
should be done that there may be at all 
times an adequate and available force. 

8. That the quarters of the firemen 
should be made comfortable and be sup- 
plied with new and cleanly equipments. 

Throughout the business and manu- 
facturing districts there is much com- 
bustible property. Fire under adverse 
circumstances would prove disastrous; 
with sufficient equipment and prompt at- 
tention a great conflagration can only be 
avoided. The improvements we have re- 
commended are the very least with which 
the community should be, or we believe 
will be satisfied. This will still fall short 
of what is really desirable. 


THE OUNCE OF PREVENTION.* 


By F. O. Affeld, New York City. 


The beneficial results of the annual 
meeting of fire chiefs to confer upon the 
subject of fire protection and prevention 
are appreciated by none more than by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
whose hearty greetings and thanks for 
your co-operation I have the honor to 
present. 

Seven years ago I had the pleasure of 
addressing you in Milwaukee on the sub- 
ject of “‘The Fire Waste in the United 
States and How to Prevent It.” From 
the most reliale data then at hand it ap- 
peared that the fire waste in this country 
was from six to 10 times greater than 
that of any other civilized or uncivilized 
country, if a conclusion may be drawn 
from the records of 76 of the principal 
cities of the world. Since then our loss 
ratio has not diminished, but increased, 
and this year it already is estimated to 
have reached the appalling sum of over 
$127,000,000 and four months yet to hear 
from. The actual figures, as compiled 
by the New York Journal of Commerce 
and Commercial Bulletin, are as follows: 

From January to August, 1898, $74,960,- 
350; 1899, $86,829,850; 1900, $127,206,250. 

This enormous loss of $127,206,250 in the 
first eight months of this year is more 
than double the normal fire loss, and 
nearly 50 per cent. more than that of 1899, 
which is remembered as a very disas- 
trous year to insurance interests. A com- 
parison of the fire record of 1890 of six 
of the prinicpal cities in Europe (Paris, 
Berlin, St. Petersburg, Hamburg, Con- 
stantinople and Dublin), as obtained 
through the assistance of the State De- 
partment at Washington, showed an 
average loss of 46 cents per capita, while 





*A paper read before the annual meeting 
of the International Association of Fire 
Engineers, held at Charleston, S. C., 
October 9th, 10th, llth, 12th and 13th, 1900, 
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in the United States, the city of New 
York, which was chosen as a represen- 
tative city, and whose average was far 
below the average of 10 of the principal 
cities of this country, showed an average 
loss of $2.80 per capita. For a term of 
eight years the loss ratio has averaged 
$2.49 and last year $3.36. 

On this occasion I am requested to ad- 
dress you on what preventive measures 
should be taken by States and municipal- 
ities for the protection of life and proper- 
ty from destruction by fire; in other 
words, how to apply the ounce of preven- 
tion instead of the pound of cure. There- 
fore, I shall ask you to consider what has 
been done by the country, what has been 
done by the underwriters, what has been 
done by yourselves, and what can be 
done by us all to stop the needless and 
criminal destruction of property by fire. 
So far as I have been able to learn, the 
country at large has done little or nothing 
to stop the destruction, except at the ur- 
gent demand of the fire departments and 
underwriters of the different cities. The 
underwriters have organized associa- 
tions in all parts of the country to in- 
spect and classify towns and risks ac- 
cording to their construction and means 
of protection. They have caused the in- 
troduction of waterworks and improve- 
ment of fire departments in hundreds of 
cities and towns by their intimation that 
the insurance rates would be increased 
unless such improvements were made. 
They have introduced a pro rata liabil- 
ity clause in their policies to be able to 
establish an equitable basis for rating 
and to enable their fire statistics to be of 
some value as indicating the percentage 
of destruction to value, and they have 
established rates based on the conditions 
that make one risk superior to another. 
They have settled losses more promptly 
and paid them quicker; have been more 
attentive and more liberal to agents and 
the assured than ever before in the hope 
of increasing the volume of premiums in 
order to head off the increasing loss ratio, 
but it has been all in vain. 


INREASE IN THE LOSS RATIO. 


The loss ratio continues to increase. 
You, through your united efforts and fre- 
quent conferences, have assisted in great- 
ly improving the fire alarm systems; you 
have called the telephone to your assist- 
ance, stand pipes, reservoirs, the fire 
boat and sprinkler equipments have add- 
ed to the effectiveness of your apparatus. 
Chemical engines and extinguishers have 
reduced the time in reaching fires, and 
still more the destructiveness of your 
water throwing apparatus; and yet the 
number of fires and amount of loss have 
not been reduced. The underwriters have 
prepared blanks by which you and they 
might work together and illustrate the 
fire destruction in the larger cities of this 
country. Most of the fire departments 
have given us their hearty co-operation 
and have furnished more than three- 
fourths of the information that we have 
been able to collate. But all this work 
and expense does not reduce the fire loss, 
but apparently continues and even in- 
creases ‘the destruction by fire. 

Allow me to present a few facts from 
the Chronical Fire Tables: 

In 1890 the number of fires was.... 22,412 
The average annual for nine years 


WME.  ticcécug ne cceeaces anne cgauel ee 
In 1899 the number of fires was.... 75,754 
The average annual for nine years 

WE Sa dente at s nitiveucaves! meee 


An increase in the average number of 
fires since 1890 of 181 per cent.; an in- 
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crease in the number of fires over those 
of 1890 of 238 per cent. 
The property loss in 190 is 

given as $108,993,792 
The average in ten vears (1880- 

1890) 4p 661Ss Sohne es a5 ED 
The property loss in 1899 was.. 153,597,830 
The average annual for nine years 

(1890-1899) - 140,369,542 

Making an average increase in the 
amount of destruction of 34 per cent. 

The same authority gives the number 
of failures as quoted from Bradstreet’s 
as: 

EMERG nk diusawseuaakbaeseesaosouane ak eee 
The average annual failures for ten 

years (1880-1890) 
The average annual failures for 

nine years (1891-1899) 

The increase of failures from 1890 to 
1899 was 1,031, with an average increase 
of 7.4. 

The risks written in 1899 showed an in- 
crease of 20 per cent. over those of 1890, 
while the premium receipts showed an in- 
crease of only 19.5 over those of 1890, mak- 
ing an annual reduction of 1 per cent. 
on the total receipts, the loss ratio in- 
creasing 22 per cent.; the average inc- 
rease in the number of failures was 7.04; 
average increase in the number of fires 
was 181. 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE FIRE 
UNDERWRITER. 

In view of these facts does not the 
thought lie near that perhaps the ease 
with which ample protection can be ob- 
tained through insurance, and the still 
greater ease and promptness with which 
losses are adjusted and paid, is the cause 
for much of this destruction? It has 
been said, and no doubt many of you be- 
lieve, that the underwriters are respon- 
sible for a large portion of this destruc- 
tion, because of the facility and appar- 
ent recklessness with which insurance is 
given; but it must always be remembered 
that the underwriter isues his policy on 
the assumption that all are honest with 
whom he contracts, and with the knowl- 
edge that the assured cannot honestly 
obtain more than he actually loses, while 
the assured often takes the policy in the 
belief that he can collect the full amount 
insured without much reference to the 
actual loss. The whole insurance busi- 
ness is based on the assumption that the 
contracting parties are honest, and that 
any concealment or deception regarding 
the risk vitates the contract. Over-insur- 
ance is done by the assured, not by the 
company knowingly, and if there is any 
dishonest or fraudulent object in mind, 
it can only be on the part of the assured, 
and not the company. Therefore, all 
attempts to realize on over-insurance one 
would suppose would be promptly pun- 
ished by public sentiment; but, unfortun- 
ately, we find the contrary the case. 
Twenty States have put laws on their 
statute books to the effect that where the 
assured succeeds in getting over-insur- 
ance on a building the company must 
pay the full amount insured in case of 
total destruction without reference to its 
actual value. 

Notwithstanding the extortionate taxes 
exacted by all but three States in the 
Union, taxes of from 1% to 3 and 
4 per cent. on their gross 
receipts, equivalent to a tax on a mer- 
chant’s sales, no State furnishes the in- 
formation asked for of you in the loss 
blanks of the National Board, and but 
little if any data by which the actual 
total destruction can be ascertained, or 
from which the classes of risks in which 
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the fires originate, or the causes of fire 
can be learned. Yet States have passed 
laws prohibiting the combination of com- 
panies for a comparison of their experi- 
ence in order to establish equitable rates. 

Are you aware that the pro rata liabil- 
ity clause, which is the basis of all in- 
surance in Europe, the basis of every 
marine contract, and must be the basis 
of every equitable insurance contract, if 
the lowest rates are desired, has also 
been prohibited by 10 states? After 
that you will not be surprised to learn 
that the public is in sympathy with ex- 
orbitant claims made after a fire; this 
has been shown in so many instances in 
the courts that not one out of a 100 
questionable losses are litigated, and of 
those litigated not one out of 10 success- 
fully. In a community where so large a 
proportion are infferent to the extortion 
of all that is possible out of the public 
through the insurance companies when- 
ever the opportunty offers there is but _ 


ONE REMEDY 

that occurs to me that would be simple, 
absolutely automatic and thoroughly ef- 
fective in reducing this annual destruc- 
tion, namely, the State must prohibit full 
indemnity being paid to anyone responsi- 
ble for a fire loss, and to anyone on 
whose premises a fire originates, unless 
such occupant can show affirmatively 
that it originated through the careless- 
ness or design of another party. Where 
the exact location of the origin of the 
fire remains in doubt, none of the imme- 
diately adjoining parties should receive 
full indemnity. The possibility of any 
party profiting by a fire happening on his 
premises would be so remote that fires 
from this source would cease as if by 
magic. It would also prevent indiffer- 
ence to dangerous flues, lighting and 
heating apparatus of accumulation of 
rubbish in or about the premises. 

In short, it would revolutionize all our 
ideas of the citizen’s right to throw the 
consequence of his own negligence or 
parsimony on the public through the in- 
surance companies. It would at once 
create a demand for a safe and non-in- 
flammable construction and for the in- 
vestigation of every fire before any in- 
surance company would be permitted to 
pay a loss; but as our Government can- 
not rise above the honesty and intelli- 
gence of the majority, and as it would 
raise a protest from all who are profiting 
from the annual destruction by fire at 
the expense of the public, as it would 
greatly interfere with speculation on in- 
flated valuation of property backed by 
over-insurance, it is more than likely 
that this, the simplest and most effective 
method, will not soon be adopted, and 
that we must continue to collect our data 
and premiums and publish our statistics 
to an apathetic public until some great 
calamity shall arouse public sentiment to 
the justice and equity of the Code Napol- 
eon, which assumes that no fire happens 
without someone’s negligence, and which 
allows no indemnity whatever to the par- 
ty responsible for the fire or in whose 
premises it originated, unless such party 
can show that the fire did not happen 
through his own gross negligence nor his 
procurement, and makes such party re- 
sponsible to all others who suffer dam- 
age thereby. Hence insurance in France 
is not taken against the possibility of 
one’s own accidents, but against the 
damage his own accidents or negligence 
may occasion others. 

INVESTIGATION OF FIRES. 

If our people cannot swing themselves 

up to the giddy heights of such honest, 
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prudent statesmanship, then the next 
best thing is to secure the passage of a 
law by the State which will compel every 
fire to be immediately reported to the 
chief of the fire department or nearest 
magistrate for the purpose of investiga- 
tion and certification and report regard- 
ing the name of the occupant, the value 
of property involved and the amount of 
loss claimed, and prohibiting any insur- 
ance company from paying any claim, 
however trifling, until 10 to 30 days 
after such report has been made. To 
prevent the conflagration hazard, and to 
secure the safe and steady improvement 
of every town or village, the State should 
pass a law allowing no town or village to 
permit the construction of inflammable 
roofs within its limits, nor the construc- 
tion of wooden or other’ inflammable 
buildings except it be detached from the 
next building a distance equal to the 
height of the building to be erected. 

Such a law would permit any kind of 
construction to the first pioneers, but 
would prevent subsequent arrivals from 
increasing the fire hazard and deterior- 
ating the neighborhood. Then each 
municipality out of consideration for the 
public, should prohibit the erection of 
buildings( even though of substantial 
construction) of a larger area or height 
than can under all circumstances be pro- 
tected by the fire department of the town 
or city, unless such buildings furnish 
their own protection. The use of gasol- 
ine or naphtha in any dwelling should be 
prohibited, except in quantities not to ex- 
ceed one pint, and this to be contained in 
metal safety cans only. In workshops 
or stores, not in excess of one gallon, like- 
wise in metal safety cans, and the use of 
any larger quantites should be made 
subject to special permission, under re- 
strictions of the fire department. Fric- 
tion matches, which will ignite any- 
where, should be generally prohibited in 
dwellings, stores and wherever combust- 
ible goods are kept, and gross care- 
lessness in the use of combust- 
ibles or inflammable articles should be 
punishable with fine and imprisonment. 
Authority should be given every chief of 
fire department and chief of police fo or- 
der the removal of all dangerous accu- 
mulation of rubbish or inflammable ma- 
terials, and in case of neglect to comply 
with such order, he should be obliged to 
obtain an order from the court to en- 
force such removal. 


THE TERRIBLE DRAIN. 

The foregoing is the least that the state 
and municipalities can do to protect the 
community against this terrible drain on 
the vitality, energy and industry of the 
people, and to this end we ask your con- 
tinued co-operation in presenting effect- 
ively year after year the awful figures of 
the annual fire record of the country. 
The statistics we have are far from what 
they should be. The fire statistics of 1899 
show that out of 232 places addressed, 43 
furnished complete data and 214 furnish- 
ed data more or less complete. Of these 
214, only 92 gave the number of buildings, 
although one would think nothing could 
be more easily or definitely ascertained 
than the number of buildings in a city. 
One hundred and nineteen gave values 
involved; 179 actual total loss; 18 the in- 
surance loss, but no actual loss; 19 
omitted the insurance loss altogether, 
and 13 made the total loss the same as 
the insurance loss, leaving the inference 
that only insured property burns, and 
then only to the extent of the insurance. 
Sixty-six places divided the direct loss 
from indirect loss, and in our next report 
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we hope to make a special column to 
show what the direct hazard and what 
the exposure hazard is. It will not be 
necessary to demonstrate that statistics 
that vary in their completeness 
from year to year, occasionally’ re- 
maining out altogether, are of no value 
as a data from which to draw con- 
clusions, but the mere fact of being 
obliged to keep track of the annual de- 
struction, and an attempt to make that 
record as complete as possible, will of it- 
self produce sufficient interest in the 
record of fire to stimulate a more com- 
plete data. 

In: conclusion, I beg you to bear in 
mind that the remedies to which we, the 
underwriters, have persistently called 
your attention in no way promote our 
business. The discontinuance of fires 
would toll the death knell to insurance 
and the reduction of fire loss means a re- 
duction of income to a vast army ofagents 
and officials dependent for a living on the 
volume of premiums obtained and dis- 
tributed. Our duty lies in closely and 
painfully watching the progress of de- 
struction for the purpose of so adapting 
our rates that there may be a hope of a 
small return of the capital at risk after 
our obligations have been discharged. 
But with you, gentlemen, who are elected 
or appointed and paid by your respective 
municipalities to reduce the number of 
fires and the amount of destruction to a 
minimum, with you lies the duty of pre- 
senting from your large and varied ex- 
perience and observation a uniform re- 
cord of the causes of fires and the amount 
of their destruction, and to ask our co- 
operation with you in adopting such 
measures and influencing such legisla- 
tion as shall protect the public against 
fraud, greed, thoughtlessness and indif- 
ference. 

In a government like ours every man 
owes it to the state and community in 
which he makes his living that he shall 
give it the benefit of his best thought and 
experience in the line of his calling, and 
if we all observed that duty without re- 
gard to personal interests and advantage 
the highest duties of citizensnip will 
have been discharged and the best results 
of a free government attained. 


AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARM SYS- 
TEMS.* 


By Charles Burgher, Boston. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Briefly described, an automatic fire 
alarm system consists of thermostats, or 
heat detectors, placed on the ceiling 
throughout a premises to be protected, 
12 to 15 feet apart on an open floor, and 
in every nook, closet and corner of the 
building. 

These are connected by electric con- 
ductors to a signal box placed in an ac- 
cessible part of the premises, and this 
box in turn is connected electrically to a 
central station—if in a central station 
system—or to the nearest fire department 
quarter’s and engineer’s or proprietor’s 
house, if in an isolated plant equipment. 

These thermostats are usually adjusted 
to operate at a temperature of say 40 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, above the maximum 
temperature of the premises. 

As soon as this pre-determined temper- 
ature has been reached, the operation of 
the thermostat, either by completing or 
making a circuit, or by breaking one or 





*A paper read before .the fifth annual 
meeting of the International Association of 
Municipal Electricians, at Pittsburg, Sept. 
25 to 27, 1900. 
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more circuits, causes the signal box, or 
transmitter, by the operation of electro- 
magnets contained in said box, to become 
operative, which records at the receiving 
station, by make or break signal wheels, 
certain numbers of long dashes, usually 
on ‘‘Morse”’ recording registers, designat- 
ing the house or building number, and 
shorter dashes or records which denote 
the particular floor or section of the 
premises, each building or property hav- 
ing a specified box number. 

In an isolated plant system, this box 
number is transmitted directly to the 
nearest fire department quarters. In a 
central station equipment these signals 
have to be repeated to the nearest fire 
and protective department companies, in 
some cases by direct wires from a cen- 
tral station to the departments referred 
to; in other cities, a system or form of 
repeating through the eity fire alarm 
headquarters is employed. 

In some particular fire alarm systems, 
however, the floor or section number is 
made known to the fire department when 
they arrive at the premises by means of 
an annunciator placed on tne outside of 
the building. 

In all systems this form of annunciator 
signals may be used in addition to, and 
operate simultaneously with, the fire de- 
partment signals, to notify or alarm the 
occupants of a building, warning them 
that a fire or dangerous heat has been 
generated in a particular portion of the 
premises. 

In connection with automatic fire 
alarm equipments, there are also placed 
in various parts of the building locked 
boxes with glass fronts for breaxage and 
consequent working of the system, should 
fire at any time be discovered before it 
had generated sufficient heat to operate 
the system automatically. 

It is of interest to note that of the va- 
rious forms of thermostats now in gen- 
eral use, all, so far as it has been the 
writer’s privilege to learn, employ as a 
basis one of four well known principles; 
namely, differential, expansion of metals, 
mercury, volatile fluids, or fusible solder. 

TRANSMITTING APPARATUS. 

Various forms of signal boxes, or trans- 
mitters are employed to transmit an 
alarm from a protected building to the 
fire departments or central station, upon 
the operation of the thermostat; but as 
most of those in general use at this time 
are of the make or break wheel pattern, 
they are too well known to need any 
special description; all of these operating 
by a simple train of wheels, causing cir- 
cuits to be completed through a series of 
springs coming in contact with cogged 
wheels the wheels containing a pre-de- 
termined number of cogs, long cogs de- 
noting the house or building number, and 
shorter cogs designating a particular 
floor or section of building. 

It is of interest, howeer, to note a 
particular recent invention in this direc- 
tion in which the alarm is transmitted by 
the human voice, by means of a phono- 
graph attachment. The operation of the 
thermostat in this case causes a mechan- 
ism to become active, sounding a warn- 
ing alarm at the receiving station of the 
fire alarm company, and then, by auto- 
matically connecting a phonograph cylin- 
der direct to the circuit, the operator at 
the station hears, in a loud voice, by 
means of a graphophone apparatus and 
megaphone attachment, the necessary 
instructions pertaining to the fire alarm. 
For instance, he may hear “There is a 
fire on the second. floor of 26 Broad 
street,” this being repeated a great num- 
ber of times. 
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WIRING. 

A feature of special value in automatic 
fire alarm protection is found in the sys- 
tem of wiring employed in improved fire 
alarm systems. This consists of a duplex 
system of wiring whereby a broken cir- 
cuit, a grounded circuit, or a short cir- 
cuit will not impair the efficiency of the 
service; this being accomplished by 
means of a ground connection or ‘‘Morse’”’ 
circuit connected with a metallic circuit 
of wiring, with both a “‘break’’ wheel and 
a ‘“‘make”’ wheel in the signal box. 

This furnishes an extremely valuable 
system, for, should the circuit become 
grounded, an alarm may be received by 
means of the ‘“‘break’”’ wheel on the me- 
tallic circuit. Should the circuit be 
broken, the alarm will be given on the 
opposite arm of the circuit by means of 
the “‘Morse” or grounded connection; 
while, should the system be short-cir- 
cuited or crossed, the alarm will respond 
by this same ground connection, the two 
arms or sides of the circuit acting as one 
conductor. 

CENTRAL STATION. 

The central station of an automatic 
fire alarm system so closely resembles a 
municipal fire alarm station, or head- 
quarters, that a special description at 
this time is unnecessary. Here are main- 
tained, night and day, a force of operat- 
ors and inspectors, ready at all times to 
transmit, or repeat, automatic alarms to 
the fire and insurance departments, and 
to otherwise look after the apparatus in 
thei: charge. 

MERIT AND VALUE. 

The merit and value of automatic fire 
alarm protection can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. I am speaking now of a system 
which is practical in its construction; a 
system in which due care has been ex- 
ercised in arranging its several parts in 
a manner suited to the numerous con- 
ditions met with in different classes of 
property to be protected; a system over 
which the care and supervision has been 
placed in proper hands—in the hands of 
one who realizes that simplicity in ar- 
rangement, durability and excellence in 
construction, and frequency and faithful- 
ness in inspection are absolute essen- 
tials in an efficient system of automatic 
fire alarm. 

The generally accepted value placed on 
automatic fire alarm systems is that they 
prevent large fire losses by the discovery 
of fire in its incipiency. Their value ex- 
tends far beyond this, however, and I 
make the assertion that, could the real 
facts be known, it would, undoubtedly, 
be shown that, for every million dollars’ 
worth of property saved from loss by fire 
by means of this form of protection by 
the early discovery of fires, one-quarter 
of a million dollars’ worth has been saved 
through this form of apparatus, by the 
discovery of dangerous heat—heat from 
which fire would have been generated 
had not the proper parties been called to 
the premises and taken the necessary 
means in reducing the temperature. 

Automatic fire alarm systems prevent 
fires, and this has been demonstrated _re- 
peatedly. It is not an uncommon occur- 
rence for the fire department to be called 
to a building by this apparatus and to 
find that probably the occupants had 
carelessly gone off after coaling up a 
furnace or stove, leaving all drafts open, 
with the result that extremely high and 
dangerous temperature had been gen- 
erated. Or, possibly, they would discover 
where a gas jet had been left burning 
under a vessel for heating glue, or for 
various other purposes, and this may 

have heated the woodwork around it to 
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a point of danger. Or, possibly, a stove 
or furnace funnel, which may have been 
placed close to the ceiling, or through 
wooden partitions, may have become 
dangerously over-heated. 

These conditions sometimes occur in 
the daytime, and the occupants know 
nothing of the danger until the arrival 
of the firemen. 

FALSE ALARMS. 


The number of actual false alarms— 
alarms without sufficient cause—are very 
few in a well regulated and efficient sys- 
tem. So long as occupants of buildings, 
where this protection is used, continue to 
ignore the most urgent requests to ob- 
serve certain rules relative to these sys- 
tems, and continue to place new gas jets 
under thermostats, new steam pipes 
through premises, and make changes in- 
terfering with the proper regulation of 
the system, without notifying the Alarm 
Company, so that precaution may be ob- 
served relative to conditions such as 
these, so long will these systems be hand- 
icapped, and receive certain criticism 
from parties not conversant with the 
subject. This lack of care on the part of 
the occupants is, however, growing less. 

The number of installations of automa- 
tic alarm systems has steadily increased; 
and, while the valuations vary with the 
seasons of the year, as the stocks of mer- 
chandise in buildings are large or small, 
a conservative estimate of the value of 
property protected, at this time, by the 
different systems may be stated as fol- 
lows: 


IC TO. ch vs coccses coeeweeee $300,000,000 
Co Or 
ORRIROUID. « 5 6 0's'5e56555K60s040 50,000,009 
New England, except Boston.. 40,000,000 
SOOT ss Kc db arbs-isceceesas oe 36,000,000 
NEW OrICOe occ cc ccicccckesess SOOO 
ee 
Re eT 17,500,000 
CRP VOIBIG «isis cicis deci scecesesess a eeeeee 
eee ea es 6,500,000 
a NEN 5 056d-05-60940 405550454555 2,500,000 
ft i) rem 
| rr re err sae 1,000,000 


There are, I believe, systems in opera- 
tion also in the cities of Milwaukee, Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville and St. Paul; and, if 
we may approximate these at $29,000,000, 
we have a total valuation of property 
protected by automatic fire alarm sys- 
tems of $700,000,000, exclusive of a very 
large amount of government property at 
Washington. 


RECORD. 


Millions of dollars worth of property, 
and no doubt many lives, have _ been 
saved from destruction by fire by means 
of this protection. 

The fact that the Boards of Fire Under- 
writers of the different cities allow a 
definite rebate in insurance rates on all 
property protected by this service, this 
rebate being in most cases a 10 per cent. 
reduction, may be sufficient in itself to 
establish the fact that this apparatus is 
rendering efficient service, service which 
is entirely satisfactory to the insurance 
fraternity. 

The reports of the original alarm com- 
pany would show a record of something 
like 700 cases where incinient fire has 
been discovered by their apparatus. 

The reports of the Boston system of 
this same company show a record of 284 
incipient fires reported. 

Throughout the smaller cities and 
towns of New England, incipient fire has 
been reported in about 250 cases. 








*Beside a large amount of government 
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The losses in very many ot these fires 
were so insignificant that no claim was 
made on the insurance companies for 
damage. It is almost impossible to even 
estimate the amount of saving that such 
records as these denote. 

‘It is not an uncommon occurrence for 
the fire department to be called to a 
building by this thermostatic service, 
possibly in the middle of the night, and 
extinguish a small fire which they may 
find in progress in a closet, or other por- 
tion of the premises. 

Many cases of fire have, also, been re- 
ported by thermostatic systems in build- 
ings where watchmen have been em- 
ployed, and nothing be known of the fire 
on the part of the watchman until the ar- 
rival of the fire department. 


THE NEED OF PROTECTION. 


The need of automatic alarm protection 
is apparent’ to many, and should be to 
all. With the number of causes from 
which fires may be generated, and with 
the enormous amount of property de- 
stroyed by fire, the question is constant- 
ly before the public—particularly the 
Fire Underwriters of the country—can- 
not this loss, at least to a large extent, be 
prevented? 

The loss from fire is steadily increas- 
ing, it having reached last year, an ag- 
gregate property loss of $152,597,830, with 
an aggregate insurance loss of $92,683,- 
715. 

This, of course, is an actual waste to 
the country. Does it not appear rather 
strange, when we consider the number of 
lives also lost by fire, that so little atten- 
tion, comparatively, is given to the mat- 
ter of preventing loss of life from this 
cause, especially in hotels and crowded 
tenements? A fire escape is of little 
practical value in saving lite, if people 
are not aroused before the fire has reach- 
ed such proportions as to cause them to 
be overcome by the heat or smoke, or, 
perhaps, entirely cut off from this ave- 
nue of escape. 

The ordinary means employed have not 
reduced the “fire loss,’’ nor the number 
of lives lost by fire. 

After a careful consideration of all the 
facts, is it not fair to assume that a solu- 
tion of the problem lies in the adoption 
of means whereby the proper parties may 
be notified of a fire while it is extremely 
small and easily extinguished? 

In order that automatic fire alarm fire 
protection may be more rapidly ad- 
vanced, several things should be done: 

First. The insurance boards should dis- 
criminate in granting rebates for alarm 
service, in favor of systems which have 
proven their practicability; thereby en- 
couraging those who by an expenditure 
of large amounts of labor and money, use 
every effort to keep their apparatus to 
the highest point of efficiency. 

Approved systems whic. prove ineffici- 
ent, act in many ways, as a stumbling 
block to the advance and extension of 
meritorious serveice. 

Second. A more liberal rebate in in- 
surance rates should be allowed on all 
property protected by reliable alarm sys- 
tems. 

Third. The merchants and property 
owners, even though the rebate on in- 
surance does not pay the entire cost of an 
installation, should realize that by adopt- 
ing automatic fire alarm service, they are 
simply co-operating with the insurance 
people, to the end that in thus reducing 
fire losses, they are doing their part to- 
ward the desired result of reducing in- 
surance rates generally to a minimum 
point. 
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If the fire loss is excessive, the rates 
will be proportionally large. 

Fourth. Municipal authorities should 
increase their interest in advocating 
more strongly, and giving substantial aid 
to the adoption of means by any and all 
forms of apparatus, which would assure 
an early notice of a fire. 

Fifth. Those among the insurance fra- 
ternity who believe that the automatic 
fire alarm companies are reaping a har- 
vest in the way of dividends on stock 
should realize that this is not so. 

They should not hesitate to Yecom- 
mend the adoption of the service for fear 
that in thus extending it, the dividends 
of these companies might become exces- 
sive. 
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POLICE CO-OPERATION.* 


PROPOSED PLAN FOR CO-OPERA- 
TION OF TOWN, COUNTY AND 
STATE—DOES NOT AFFECT 
LOCAL CONTROL. 


By George A. Harrison, Superintendent of 
Police of LaFayette, Ind. 
Having been invited by the program 
committee of the Municipal League to 
prepare a paper for this meeting of the 
league, it is with pleasure that I re- 

spond to the invitation. 

Every man that has had experience 
inf police work can appreciate the value 
of the co-operation of police _ officers. 
This co-operation has not always been 
obtainable. The plan that I have to sug- 
gest presents a revolution in the present 
police system. It will be considered un- 
der three heads: 

First—Township Officers. 

Second—County Superintendents. 

Third—State Superintendents. 


TOWNSHIP OFFICERS. 


In treating this matter I have decid- 
ed to begin at the bottom. Under ex- 
isting laws provision is made for town- 
ship officers. They are known as con- 
Stables and are elected by the people. 
Their principal function is to serve 
the papers, civil and criminal, issued 
by a justice of the peace. Sometimes 
a township has more constables than 
are really needed; sometimes the of- 
ficer elected fails to qualify and it is 
necessary for the justice of the peace 
to deputize a man to act as an officer 
whenever one is needed. The office of 
constable is not regarded as a mark 
of distinction. The officer has no sal- 
ary; he must depend for compensation 
for his services upon fees. This 
sometimes leads to questionable prac- 
tice that is calculated to impair the 
efficiency of the officer and to cast an 
edium upon the law he has been se- 
lected to enforce. 

Under existing conditions constables in 
different townships in a county act in- 
dependently. Usually there is no under- 
standing among them and no unity of ac- 
tion. They do as they please. There is 
no one to direct them in the discharge 
of their duty. Suppose Constable 
Jones who has a subpoena for John 
Doe, can serve it without any trouble, 
but should John Doe commit a _ felony 
in some township and escape, there 
should be some plan by which the con- 
stables in surrounding townships coulé 





*A paper read before the seventh session 
of the Municipal League of Indiana, at Rich- 
mond, October Jith and 12th, 1900, and con- 
densed for “City Government.” 
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be notified of the fact. Having received 
the notice they should act promptly 
and in unison in making an effort to ap- 
prehend the culprit. 

By a law enacted by the last General 
Assembly every township in the state of 
Indiana is provided with an advisory 
board. Instead of electing constables, 1 
would recommend that the election of 
these officers be left to the advisory 
board in each township, the appointment 
to be made at the regular meeting of the 
board in September of each year. The 
beard should be permitted to exercise 
its own judgment in selecting the num- 
ber of officers to be appointed. ln 
some townships one would be sufficient, 
in other townships it would require 
more than one. The officer should be 
paid a stated salary, sufficient to war- 
rant him to devote his entire time and 
energy to the work. He should be re- 
quired to keep a suitable mount con- 
venient at all times and should be re- 
quired to patrol the township as often 
as possible. Receiving his appointment 
from the advisory board, he would be 
answerable to the board for any mis- 
conduct or neglect of duties and would 
be subject to removal at any time for 
cause. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The next step in the plan that I have 
under consideration is to establish in 
each county in the state an officer who 
shall have the supervision of the police 
affairs and who shall direct the township 
citicers in such criminal matters as are 
deemed advisable. As the county seat is 
naturally the center of the county and 
from it emanates a great deal of the busi- 
ness transacted by the county, I would 
make the marshal, chief or superintend- 
ent of police, as the case may be, the title 
of the oflicer depending on the size and 
municipal government of the county seat. 
I would give him power to issue instruc- 
tions and direct township officers in all 
matters that pertain to the detection of 
crime and the apprehension of crim- 
inals, when such matters pass beyond 
the control of the township most inter- 
ested. One of his duties would be to 
instruct township officers clearly in ali 
matters pertaining to the functions of 
his position. 

Chiefs of police, marshals and other 
cfficers of all incorporated towns and 
cities in the county outside of the county 
seat shall observe the same rules as those 
governing the township officer. 

As county superintendent of police he 
would provide each of the township offi- 
cers with a book of rules, would keep a 
record of their names; know where and 
how to reach each of the township offi- 
cers in the quickest manner possible. 

One of the duties of the township offi- 
cer would be to report at once to the 
county superintendents of police the 
commission of crimes in his township, 
giving all the information obtainable. 
The county superintendent of police on 
the receipt of this information would 
transmit it at once to the different town- 
ship officers in the county, and also, to 
the state superintendent of police. 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PO- 

LICE. 

The only office created by the system I 
have formulated is state superintendent 
of police. He will be the head of the co- 
operative police system of the state and 
will be located in the state capital. He 
will be appointed by the governor and 
can be removed for sufficient cause at 
any time. He will be paid a reasonable 
compensation for services and will be 
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provided with all the necessary assist- 
ance to enable him to discharge the 
duties of his office promptly and sat- 
isfactorily. To make his work effective 
the state superintendent of police 
should be at all times in communica- 
tion, either by telephone or telegraph 
with every county in the state. Pro- 
visions should be made by the legis- 
lature to pay the salary of the state 
superintendent of police and pay the 
necessary expenses incurred by the 
discharge of his duties. 

The state superintendent of police 
should provide a uniform book of rules 
to govern county superintendents of po- 
lice and township officers in all matters 
within the jurisdiction of the co-opera- 
tive police system. In the event of a 
criminal escaping from the township in 
which the crime was committed it would 
be the duty of the county superintendent 
of police to notify the state superintend- 
ent of police, giving a description of 
the culprit and any other information 
that would assist in apprehending him. 

On receipt of this information from 
the county superintendent of police it 
would be the duty of the state super- 
intendent of police to immediately con- 
vey the information to every county 
superintendent of police in the state, 
excepting the superintendent in whose 
county the crime was committed. In 
inaugurating and in operating this 
system more or less expense will be 
naturally incurred. These expenses 
will be current in nature and will be 
created from day to day. Each de- 
partment will have expenses. It will 
be necessary to provide a way in which 
to meet these expenses. While it is 
not necessary to enter into detail, I will 
say that these expenses will come from 
printing, stationery, photograph supplies, 
telegraph and telephone service and from 
other mediums that are used in conduct- 
ing the system. It is my opinion that the 
state should pay the expenses created in 
the office of the state superintendent of 
police. That the county should pay the 
expenses created in the office or the 
county superintendent of police and 
that each township should pay the ex- 
penses created by its officers. This 
applies only to the expenses created in 
conducting this system. In each de- 
partment provision should be made for 
the proper auditing of these accounts. 
The bill that will be necessary to put this 
system in operation should make the 
necessary provision for the payment of 
these accounts stating explicity by whom 
and in what manner. 

I can see that the adoption of this 
method will lessen expenses now in- 
curred by the state and will lessen the 
work in connection with the operation of 
the state penal institutions. The system 
I have in mind could be used to relieve 
the chaplains in the care of paroled men 
and would more effectively carry out the 
will of the board and the intention of 
the law under which the board operates. 
Under this system, as soon as a prisoner 
was paroled and it was learned where he 
intended to locate, the superintendent of 
the county in which the prisoner expect- 
ed to locate, would be notified at once by 
the warden of the institution from 
which he was released. If the prisoner 
had not been a resident of the county in 
which he intended to locate and was un- 
known to the officers of the county it 
would be the duty of the warden to fur- 
nish the county superintendent of police 
with a photograph of the paroled pris- 
oner and all other necessary information. 
He should also state the conditions of the 
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parole. Upon the receipt of this informa- 
tion, the county superintendent or police 
would at once impart it to his officers. 
in this way the paroled man would be 
kept under surveillance all the time. If 
any of the conditions of his parole were 
broken, it would be known at once and 
he could be taken into custody and re- 
turned to the institution from which he 
had been released. Moreover, { believe 
it would be next to impossible for a man 
to commit a crime in the center of the 
state and get away. He might if he 
had an hour’s start, escape from one of 
the border counties, but if he had a long 
distance to travel his capture would be 
certain. The primary object of the 
passage and enforcement of criminal 
laws is to protect life and property and 
to render the commission of crime im- 
practible. In the election and appoint- 
ment of officers of the law the aim is to 
enforce the criminal laws. The success 
of this proposed system will depend upon 
the efficiency and vigilance of the officers 
elected or appointed to enforce the laws. 
I believe by the adoption of a co-opera- 
tive pelice system that crime will event- 
ually be greatly lessened. When men 
find that the law operates in such a way 
that they can not commit a crime with- 
out being apprehended they will either 
become honest men or will leave the 
state. In either event danger from their 
presence will be avoided. 


Police Items. 
Frank Stahl has been appointed Chief 
of the Topeka, (Kans.) department. 


* ad * 


Lieutenant Joseph Landriault has been 
appointed drill-instructor of the Montreal 
force. 

« = «< 

Chief Byrne, of La Cross, (Wis.) has 
been at the head of his department for 
10 vears. 

« * aa 

Policeman Gaule, of Jacksonville, 
(Fla.) department has been made the 
chief clerk of the department. 

« * x 


Policeman George E. Loomis, of Los 
Angeles, (Cal.) recently entertained 400 of 
his friends at a birthday party. 


The Chief of Police, of Augusta, (Me.) 
has deen ordered by the Common Council 
to clean out all games of chance now run- 
ning in the city. 


Chief Murphy, of Jersey City, says that 
“fat policemen detract from the dignity 
of the profession” and he proposes to get 
rid of the supply on hand. 


Chief Kipley, of Chicago, threatens to 
suspend all officers who, hereafter, as- 
sign their salaries to money lenders, as 
the practice causes much trouble to the 
City ‘Treasurer and himself. 


Chief Kipley, of Chicago, is in constant 
touch with his entire force through the 
medium of his “Daily Bulletin.” It con- 
tains many hints for other cities. Here 
is one: “A police officer who is vigilant 
and active in ‘the discharge of his duty, 
will, when a complaint is made to him on 
his post or elsewhere, quickly rush to ‘the 
scene of the trouble and arrest the of- 
fender. It is useless and a neglect of duty 
to stand and argue with a citizen who 
is complaining when the officer’s presence 
is needed elsewhere. His duty is to act 
on the instant.” 
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DOGS AS POLICEMEN. 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS TRIED 
AT THE BELGIAN TOWN 
OF GHENT. 


The experiment of training dogs to act 
as and assist policemen has been tried, 
at 'the little Belgian town of Ghent with 
every success, says the “London Mail.” 
M. Ernest Van Wesmail, Commissioner of 
Police for Ghent, is responsible for ‘the in- 
troduction of dogs as constables. For the 
first experiment Belgian collies of three 
kinds—long, short and rough hair—were 
chosen, to which was added later a Pi- 
cardy dog. 

The dogs are trained to obey police- 
men in uniforms only, and are after- 
ward introduced to the residents. They 
are taught to swim and how to grasp ob- 
jects in the water, to save people from 
drowning, and to leap high obstacles. 
The duties of ‘the dog service commences 
at 10 at night and finish at 6 in the morn- 
ing. The animals are held in leash by 
policemen until all 'the residents are abed, 
when they are let loose, and each having 
its particular ‘“‘beat,’’ patrols the streets 
noiselessly and vigilantly. The dog wears 
a huge spiked collar, so that in the 
event of being attacked it cannot be 
grasped by the throat. In case of a burg- 
lary, the dog either dashes off for a po- 


liceman or attacks the felonious one and ~ 


holds him until help arrives. 

Several of ‘these canine constables 
have proved their utility in many ways, 
in saving life from drowning and in de- 
fending policemen from assault on the 
part of Belgian ‘‘hooligans.’’ 

The cost of keeping these dogs is infini- 
tesimal compared with their utility. Their 
keep comes to only 3d per day. There are 
at present 16 trained dogs, which are 
maintained at a total cost of 1,500f. per 
annum, including veterinary and medical 
treatment. Thanks to the advent of the 
dog, the inhabitants of Ghent rejoice ina 
diminution of crime in ‘their town, and 
there is every prospect of the experiment 
being extended to other centres of ‘the 
country. 





Health. 











Health Items. 

The City Council of Huntsville (Ala.) 
has passed an anti-spitting ordinance, 
which will impose a fine of one dollar for 
each offense. 

= = * 

The Common Council of Elkhart (Ind.) 
has passed a_ resolution, unanimously, 
ealling for the passage of an ordinance 
which shall make it a penal offense to 
spit upon the sidewalk. 

* * * 

The Chicago health department has 
commenced an investigation of the free 
lunch counter. There is a vague suspic- 
ion that there are more bacterial inhabi- 
tants contained in it than the law al- 
lows. 

* a = 

The school authorities of New Haven 
(Conn.) think they have discovered a 
serious danger in the use of free books 
in the public schools. They maintain 
that disease germs are thus scattered 
which carry with them disease and death. 

+ + x 

Jacksonville (Fla.) put into effect an 
anti-spitting ordinance some time ago 
and the daily press announces that its 
benefits have already been noticed by a 
marked diminution of the bad habit peo- 
ple have of expectorating on the side- 
walk. 
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Dr. Brose S. Horne, health officer of 
Wells county, Indiana, has met the diffi- 
culty concerning suspected contagious 
and infectious cases by posting the house 
with a card, on which is printed in bold 
letters, the following: 

“NOTICE. 
“KEEP OUT. CONTAGION POSSIBLY 
WITHIN. 
“Five Dollars Fine for Removing This 
Card. 
“Dr. Brose S. Horne, 
County Health Officer.’’ 
oo x x 

President Michael C. Murphy, of the 
department of Health of New York city, 
has secured the passage of the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Board of Health 
hereby calls the attention of the Depart- 
ment of Street Cleaning to the danger 
arising to the public health in the re- 
moval of ashes and garbage in open carts 
throughout the city of New York, and 
respectfully recommends that the carts 


‘engaged in transporting ashes and garb- 


age in the city of New York, when filled, 
be covered with some suitable material.” 
s ” = 
EDICT AGAINST LONG SKIRTS 

The local board of health in one of the 
districts of Vienna has placed placards 
in all the public gardens and parks, di- 
recting the women who visit these places 
to hold up their skirts if they trail upon 
the ground. The notice states that as 
these enclosures are devoted to the re- 
creation of persons desirous of escaping 
from the dusty town, the authorities for- 
bid dust to be swept there into heaps by 
trailing skirts. 


MILK INSPECTION IN LEIPZIG. 


OLD REGULATIONS ABOLISHED— 
FAT REQUIREMENT REDUCED 
—MILK FOR CHILDREN. 


(Special to ‘‘City Government.’’) 

The old regulations governing the in- 
spection of milk in Leipzig have been 
abolished at the instance of the Saxon 
agricultural department for the reason, 
chiefly, that ‘their requirement of 3 per 
cent. of fat in the milk could not al- 
ways, even with the best intentions on 
the part of the farmers, ‘be complied 
with. The present regulations reduce the 
fat requirement from 3 per cent. to 2.7 
per cent. 

The amount of fat in milk can be in- 
creased by artificial fodder, such as cot- 
ton seed oil meal, cocoa meal, and other 
foods containing high percentages of oil; 
but the milk thus produced could not be 
used in a raw state. Such milk would be 
very unhealthy for children and could 
only be used for butter making, and 
every mother would be obliged to return 
to milk containing less fat, but which 
would be perfectly healthy. 

The new standard of 2.7 per cent. of fat 
in milk is the prevailing one tiroughout 
Saxony. Of 95 cities and towns, only 59 
contain any articles in their regulations 
concerning the lowest allowable per- 
centage of fat. The following gives the 
percentages of fat required by these 59 


’ cities: Forty-five, 2.7 per cent.; four, 2.6 


per cent.; three, 2.5 per cent.; ‘three, 2.4 
per cent.; two, 2.8 per cent., and two, 3 
per cent. 

The rules and regulations governing 
the milk question in Leipzig cover the 
appointment of officials, ithe places of 
milk inspection, testing the amount of fat 
in ‘the milk, fits specific weight, the milk 
books of the officials, guarding against 
irregularities, analyses in chemical la- 
boratory, guarding the public against the 
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sale of unhealthy or adulterated milk, 
ete., and are too extended for publication 
in detail. The part relating ‘to milk for 
children is, however, given as likely to 
be of special interest to the health offi- 
cials. 


MILK FOR CHILDREN. 


Milk for the use of children, infants, 
invalids, etc., must be full milk one qual- 
ity, and can only ‘be sold by ‘those dealers 
who have received special permission 
from tthe city council. A person who 
wishes 'to keep cows for the purpose of 
producing milk for children, etc., has ‘to 
report his intention to the city council 
and request permission to do so. 

The requirements for such permission 
are as follows: 

(1) The applicant must be a reliable 
person who has hhad experience in the 
milk trade or who has some experienced 
persons in his employ. 

(2) The stables in which cows are ‘to be 
kept must not only be large enough, but 
must fulfill the hygenic conditions as 
well. 

(3) Only such cows are allowed to be 
kept in these stables as give milk for 
children; each cow must be so marked or 
branded ‘that it will be impossible ‘to mis- 
take. The council is to be immediately 
notified whenever any new cow is added 
‘to the stable. 

(4) All cows must be healthy, and show 
no reaction after the customary injec- 
tion of ittuberculosis lymph. Each cow 
must receive the lymph injection before 
being placed in the stable; and at any 
time thereafter such injection can be re- 
peated, at the discretion of the council. 

(5) The sickness of any cow must be 
immediately reported (by the veterinary 
surgeon having superintendence of the 
stable to which iit belongs) to the council. 
Any such cow can be removed from tthe 
stable at the discretion of said veteri- 
mary. 

(6) The cows are to be fed, cleaned, and 
cared for in a proper sway. All food 
which, in the opinion of the veterinary, is 
inappropriate must be dispensed with. 

(7) Every person employed in milking, 
feeding, or otherwise looking after the 
cows must submit a certificate from a 
physician certifying that he or she is 
free from infectious or nauseous diseases 
(especially tuberculosis). These certifi- 
cates must be submitted by the proprietor 
of ‘the establishment to the supervising 
veterinary at least once in six months. 

(8) Stables, cows, and all utensils and 
cans used in milking, storing, and trans- 
porting the milk are to be kept in a 
scrupulously clean condition. 

(9) The well-strained or centrifugally- 
purified milk is to be well cooled, and 
delivered to the consumers as soon as 
possble. When the milk is not delivered 
direct ‘to the consumers, but, instead, 
goes through the hands of milk dealers, 
it is to be sold only in bottles provided 
with patent stoppers, ahd closed with 
the private seal of the producer, or in- 
‘sured in a similar manner. 

(10) Stables and every establishment in 
the city of Leipzig are under the control 
of ‘the district physician; in the suburbs 
they are under the supervision of an offi- 
cial veterinary surgeon, no matter where 
the stables or stores may be located. 

The veterinary must make an inspec- 
tion, ete. 

©ows which give milk for children are 
not allowed ito feed in pastures, but are 
confined ‘to stables and fed dry food, such 
as hay, meal, ete. 





In the adversity of our best friends we 
always find something which is not whol- 
ly displeasing to us.—Rochefoucauld. 
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ROCHESTER’S TIUNICIPAL MILK 
STATIONS. 


SAVED MORE THAN 1,000 LIVES IN 
FOUR YEARS—SANITARY DAIRY 
FARM—MODEL METHODS FOR 
MILK INSPECTION. 


Health Officer Goler of Rochester, N. 
Y., has saved the lives of more than a 
thousand children during the past four 
years. Best of all, he has demonstrated 
how it was done, and, therefore, how the 
adoption of similar methods in other 
cities will lessen the totals of infant 
mortality. The bendficent results have 
been achieved by thetsystematic instruc- 
tion of mothers, and the establishment 
of municipal pure milk stations during 
the heated term of July and August. The 
utilization of these simple but effective 
expedients amounts almost to a discov- 
ery, and so interested the officers of the 
American Board of Public Health, that 
Dr. Goler was requested to present his 
ideas before that association at its an- 
nual session at Indianapolis, the latter 
part of October. 

The doctor, in describing how he ac- 
complished the feat, said: ‘The city of 
Rochester is well situated on high 
ground, has an excellent water supply, 
unexcelled drainage and sewerage sys- 
tem, large outlying country containing 
many rich herds on well kept farms, but 
for a period of ten years—1887 to 1896— 
35% per cent. of her deaths occurred 
among children under five years of age. 
Out of a total of 21,861 deaths of all ages, 
7,499 were of children under five years. 
In the 10 largest cities of the state, dur- 
ing the same decade, the average mor- 
tality among children was even worse. 

“This enormous mortality among in- 
fants showed the necessity for a plan by 
which the number of deaths might be 
diminished. I believed that the milk sup- 
ply had much to do with the matter, and 
so determined upon a course of action. 
First, I had a large edition of a little 
leaflet, called ‘How to Take Care of 
Babies in Hot Weather,’ sent to all 
mothers with infants throughut the 
city. It was printed in four languages; 
English, German, Italian and Hebrew, 
and contained in simple language the 
essentials of child care in hot weather. 
Second, I secured an appropriation of 
$350 with which to establish an experi- 
mental municipal milk statioh. This was 
in July, 1897. I placed a trained nurse in 
charge, with one assistant. The station 
was supplied with the usual appurten- 
ances of a good milk laboratory; the milk 
put up in two sized bottles by four dif- 
ferent formulae, graduating the amount 
according to the weight of the baby, as 
follows: 
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“When a mother first called for milk, 
she was required, in the absence of a 
physician’s prescription, to bring her 
baby with her. There the baby was 
weighed, and according to its weight— 
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for weight, not age, indicates a child’s 
stomach capacity—the child’s food was 
prescribed by the nurse. The nurse also 
observed how the child was cared for, 
offered simple advice about the baby’s 
food and water, clothing and bed cloth- 
ing, baths, cleanliness of its mouth and, 
in the latter connection, endeavored to 
have the mother use a tooth brush on the 
appearance of the baby’s first tooth. 

“The result of the first season’s work 
more than met our anticipations. Dur- 
ing these two months there were 107 
deaths of children under five years of 
age, aS compared with an average of 223 
for the same months for the previous 10 
years. The next year, owing to a popu- 
lar demand, the number of milk stations 
was increased to four, which supplied the 
city satisfactorily. For the first three 
seasons the milk was obtained from a 
well kept dairy not far from the city, 
but this last season we improved upon 
the old methods in various ways, particu- 
larly in protecting the source of supply. 

“The herd which supplied the milk 
was under my complete charge, and, 
with the aid of several assistants, I su- 
pervised the milking and shipping pro- 
cess, aS well as the care of the product 
after it reached the stations. An intel- 
ligent and thoroughly competent young 
woman was placed in charge of the dairy 
farm. 

“The herd was made up of picked and 
well-bred cows, healthy and vigorous. 
The stables were kept scrupulously 
clean, like the hall in a hospital. One 
great source of bacterial milk lies in the 
presence of floating dust atoms, which 
subside into the pails and poison the 
pure fluid with their presence. To ob- 
viate this the cows, when milked, were 
covered, each one, with an aseptic sheet, 
which precluded the possibility of dust 
reaching the pails. These sheets were 
sterilized each morning. In addition to 
this, the men who did the milking were 
obliged to cleanse their hands in an 
aseptic lotion, as surgenos do before an 
operation. 

“The central station which was estab- 
lished on the farm from which the sup- 
ply was obtained, had an ample water 
supply together with the necessary steril- 
izing apparatus, refrigerator, etc. All 
the utensils—pails, strainers, cans, bot- 
tles, etc., were sterilized. The milk was 
supplied with the proper proportion of 
sugar solution; then racked off into 
sterile nursing bottles and corked with 
sterile corks. The bottles were then 
plunged into ice water, cooled, placed in 
trays surrounded by ice and immediate- 
ly started for the milk stations. More 
than 30,000 bottles of milk were used 
during the season just past. 

“At first the milk was sold at the rate 
of one cent for two small bottles, contain- 
ing from four to five ounces; those hold- 
ing from seven to eight ounces, one cent 
each. Later it was found necessary to 
increase the price of the small bottles to 
one cent each. 

“Not the least remarkable part of this 
season’s work was the small compara- 
tive expense involved. The itemized cost 
for operating the plant was as follows: 


Rent for four stores for nine weeks 
CC in i Sdn En tan cngade Vet et theeeeeeteins 
Wages of five nurses, one regular 
helper and one additional helper 
for eight weeks and three days.... 
COPIERS Nese ocecacsiccvescevcctecceccoeesss 
e+ GAR BOT OMS 2 kc ecndnccceedsceeuvcse 
Boxes for carting milk................ 
TA. WG es cc cet ccccvscgecs 
Ice at city Stations... .i.cccscccccceee . 
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Bottles, corks, housekeeping uten- 
sils, soap, sapolio, bottle brushes, 
excelsior for bedding, sugar, wrap- 
ping paper, twine, etc..............0. 220 16 


ONE ois kcnddctnauastcadéaanadsadéeasas $1,248 24 


“While I do not look upon the plan as 
fully perfected, yet it has been carried 
far enough to demonstrate its effective- 
ness in lowering the death rate among 
children under five years of age. It is 
safe to estimate that more than a thou- 
sand lives have been saved since the es- 
tablishment of the pure milk stations in 
our city. I know of no reason why all 
cities might not obtain similar results. 

“These results are due, in some meas- 
ure, also, to our elaborated work of milk 
inspections. In our city 400 milkmen dis- 
tribute 60,000 quarts of milk daily. To 
supervise this work a system of inspec- 
tion is carried out by the milk inspectors, 
who, with an assistant collects from 350 
to 400 samples of milk monthly. These 
samples are submitted to the chemist 
who makes qualitative determinations of 
all samples by the gravity and Babcock 
methods. All samples appearing suspic- 
ious being reserved for quantitative de- 
terminations. Thirty or 40 samples are 
also collected each month in sterile pip- 
ettes and immediately placed in sterile 
tubes. These samples are immediately 
properly diluted with sterile distilled wa- 
ter and mixed with sterile gelatin broth. 
The mixture is then placed on Petri 
dishes and allowed to develop at room 
temperature. The number of bacteria in 
each sample is then counted and the re- 
port submitted ito the executive officer of 
the department. The result of the count 
is immediately sent to the milkman with 
a favorable comment, or suggestions for 
the sanitary improvement of his stable 
and utensils. The work of milk inspec- 
tion is further carried out by an inspec- 
tion of milk stables, both in the city and 
in the towns from which the city milk 
supply is drawn. Every milkman and 
every wholesale dealer in milk is register- 
ed in the office of the department. All 
stables are inspected at least twice year- 
ly—those in town and nearby more fre- 
quently. Reports showing the sanitary 
condition of all stables and dairies are 
turned into the office on cards which are 
filed in a card catalogue. 

“These reports show among other 
things, the condition of the stables, their 
size and ventilation, the amount of air 
space per cow, the cleanliness of the cow, 
condition of the food, the bedding for the 
cow, the amount of exercise the cow re- 
ceives daily, the condition of the milk 
room, cleanliness of the milk, cleanliness 
of the milk vessels and the health of the 
members of the family. 

“A brief history of each milkman’s re- 
cord is kept on a large chart mounted ina 
case with a glass front. The case is lock- 
ed. On the chart a system of marks 
is used which shows at a_ glance 
the general cleanliness of the 
stables, the food value of the milk, 
if the milkman has ever been prose- 
cuted for selling impure milk, the ap- 
proximate cleanliness of the milk as de- 
termined by the number of bacteria found 
in the milk at various times. This chart 
is open to public inspection at any time, 
and as the milkmen know it to be daily 
consulted by citizens interested in having 
a good, clean milk supply, the milkmen 
have come to comply with the sugges- 
tions made by us.” 





“Your magazine contains a great 
amount of valuable reading.’’—J. Ceper- 
ley, President of Village of Otego, N. Y. 
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PUBLIC WORKS. 











Water. 











BIG FLOW FROM ARTESIAN WELL. 
Tne city of Chamberlain (S. D.) has just 
completed an artesian well which has a 
flow of 2,000 gallons per minute. The 
water was obtained at a depth of 965 feet 
in quicksand after passing through a 
hard stratum of rock about 85 feet thick 
and a stratum of white slate 75 feet 
thick. The water is much lower in tem- 
perature and softer than any other arte- 
sian water in the country. 
x * ok 


WATER FAMINE THREATENED IN 
NEW YORK. 

The talk about a water famine in New 
York continues. While there may be 
some foundation for this story so long as 
the department continues its present ex- 
travagant use of water, it is generally 
believed that if the department were put 
upon a business basis, the wastage 
stopped, and meters installed on all taps, 
including the free service, the danger 
from a water famine would be averted 
for a long time to come. London, with 
its 4,600,000 population, only uses about 
135,000,000 gallons per day, while New 
York consumed in 1899, on the average, 
371,000,000—more than two and one-half 
times as much. 

eo * * 


PHILADELPHIA’S FILTER PLANT. 

After a long delay the experimental 
filter plant of the Philadelphia depart- 
ment is in operation. The initial test 
was recently made in the presence of a 
chosen few of the city officials. The re- 
sults obtained have not yet been an- 
nounced. 

a ao * 
MUNICIPAL PLANT SOLD. 

The city of Caldwell (Texas) at a recent 
election, voted to sell the water works 
plant. The proposition was carried by an 
overwhelming majority, there being only 
three votes against it. The plant will be 
sold to private parties for $12,000, and a 
new school building will be erected with 
this amount. 

am * * 
COLUMBUS WILL IMPROVE SYSTEM. 

The city of Columbus (O.) now has 
three expert engineers upon plans for a 
new water system. It has been long 
needed. 

* ca a 

GRAND RAPIDDS IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mayor Perry, of Grand Rapids (Mich.), 
has taken up the water question in his 
city and proposes to push it to a satis- 
factory solution as speedily as possible. 

ca a * 
WASTE OF MONEY. 

An editorial in the Chicago ‘‘Tribune” 
makes the astounding assertion that 
nearly $10,000 a month are wasted in the 
Water Pipe Extension department. 

” sa coe 


PECULIAR CONDITION OF AFFAIRS. 

The water works company, of St. Cloud 
(Minn.), has shut off the water from all 
the public schools on account of a refusal 
of the board to pay the last bill rendered 
by the company. The bill was hung up 
on the ground that the franchise says the 
water shall be furnished free. This is the 
first time such a claim has been present- 
ed, though tne water system has been 
operating 20 years. 


Water Department Items. 


Salt Lake City is suffering from an 
inadequate supply of water. 
* * * 
Winnipeg (Manitoba) recently in- 
stalled a Worthington pump. 
* ot * 


Denver (Col.) has_ sold its $4,700,000 

water bonds to a Boston firm. 
7 +. o 

Fred W. Bauer has been elected super- 
intendent of the Sandusky (O.) water 
works. 

a * * 

East Cleveland (O.) will soon have an 
automatic water pumping system driven 
bv electric motors. 

OK * * 

Chicago has been the victim of large 
water thefts—four true bills were recent- 
ly found against a large pork packing 
concern. 

* a CJ 

Sacramento (Cal.) proposes to filter 
its water supply—at present it is giving 
favorable consideration to mechanical 
filtration. 

© = * 

R. P. Bolton, civil and mechanical en- 
gineer, of New York has been making an 
independent investigation of New York’s 
water plant in order to locate the cause 
of the enormous waste. He asserts that 
it is largely due to a non-observance of 
the rules by the consumer and by the 
administration of the department. 


Middletown’s Water Report. 


The city of Middletown (N. Y.) owns 
its water plant and, it would appear from 
the last annual report that, it is oper- 
ated upon an economical basis. It is 
looked upon as an unqualified success as 
a municipal plant. 

“City Government” is indebted to Su- 
perintendent T. W. Davey for a copy of 
the report, from which the _ following 
facts are gleaned. Its source of supply 
is from springs and surface water from 
a well-protected water-shed and from 
driven wells. The latter are operated by 
two pumping stations, with a total daily 
capacity of 1,500,000 gallons; but one has 
been idle sine 1892 and the other since 
1898, the other source of supply having 
been more than sufficient to meet the de- 
mand. 

The system includes, besides, 31.86 
miles of mains, ranging from four to 20 
inches in size; two reservoirs, with a 
total capacity of 856,000,000 gallons, whose 
elevation is 161 and 239 feet, respectively; 
one mechanical filter plant, installed by 
the Continental Filter Co., of New York, 
costing over $13,000; 2,026 taps; 129 me- 
ters; 272 hydrants, and 281 valves. 

The distribution is by gravity, with a 
pressure of from 40 to 90 pounds. 

The total rainfall for the past year was 
45.33 inches. 

The total cost of the works to Jan. 1, 
1900, amounts to $421,304.98. There is a 
bonded inedbtedness of $251,000, with an 
annual interest bill of $9,055, at 3 1-2 and 
4 per cent. The income for the last fiscal 
year was $37,602.01; the disbursements, 
$36,068.51, of which about $20,000 were ex- 
pended for the filter plant and other per- 
manent improvements. The receipts for 
the past five years have averaged more 
than $30,000 per year. 


WATER PROBLED1 AT DALLAS. 
INCREASED SUPPLY NEEDED—EX- 
PERT ENGINEER WANTED-—IM- 

MEDIATE ACTION NECESSARY. 

The water commissioners of the city of 
Dallas (Texas) have, for a long time, 
been confronted with a serious problem 
touching an adequate supply. Thousands 
of dollars have been spent in investiga- 
tions and improvements of the present 
system, but still the problem remains un- 
solved. As a result of recent efforts to- 
ward a possible solution of the question 
the commissioners have submitted recom- 
mendations which are embraced in the 
following report: 

“Your Water Commissioners, reporting 
on the necessity of an increased supply 
of our present water system, beg leave to 
recommend that such increased supply 
should be made and provided for in con- 
junction with our present water plant. 
After a long and diligent investigation 
and a thorough familiarity with the va- 
rious reports of all the engineering ex- 
perts that the city has employed to aid in 
solving this important and troublesome 
question, and taking into consideration 
the fact that the amount of available 
funds for this purpose is very limited and 
will not allow of any questionable experi- 
ments, your committee is under the im- 
pression that an additional storage ca- 
pacity should be constructed at once and 
that the services of a good practical en- 
gineer be secured in conjunction with our 
City Engineer, and that they, as soon as 
practicable, proceed to recommend loca- 
tions for reservoirs and make safe and re- 
liable plans and devise practical meth- 
ods whereby the storage of water can be 
increased some 250,000,000 or 300,000,000 
gallons of water. 

“We would like to impress upon your 
honorable body the absolute necessity of 
prompt and immediate action in this im- 
portant matter. While there may be oth- 
er sources of water supply contiguous to 
our city separate and apart from the 
valley of Elm Fork, yet, to adopt any one 
of them, would necessitate a supplement- 
al water plant, which would incur a far 
greater outlay of money than is now 
available, and in addition would involve 
uncertainties which this city cannot af- 
ford to indulge in at the present time. 

“In addition to an increased water sup- 
ply, your committee would call your at- 
tention to the necessity of giving addi- 
tional water facilities to the elevated por- 
tions of our city. From information 
which your committee has gleaned we 
are of the opinion that an additional 
water main will have to be laid from the 
present pumping station to the higher 
levels of the city. This improvement is 
only secondary to our increased supply 
of water by a very narrow margin. 

“We would further suggest that it may 
be advisable to get the price of land on 
each side of Elm Fork for the requisite 
distance up the valley. If this sugges- 
tion should be adopted we woud advise 
that authority be given to the Mayor to 
incur a reasonable expense in getting 
these prices, as it may be that the price of 
land would be an important factor in de- 
termining the engineer’s location of reser- 
voirs. 

“In conclusion we would ask that the 
Water Commissioners, in conjunction 
with the Mayor and City Engineer, be au- 
thorized to employ the services of the en- 
gineer or engineers before mentioned.” 
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ELECTRICAL CURRENT. 


By F. A. W. Davis, Indianapolis. 


Lowell says ‘‘there is no work of genius 
that has not ‘been the delight of man- 
kind.’’ Some would like to add that this 
depends upon circumstances. I think it 
long past the ‘hour when any honest, 
conscientious man having knowledge of 
electricity will deny ‘the destrictiveness 
or escaping electrical currents from city 
railways to gas and water pipes and 
other underground interests. Even the 
managers of street railway companies 
are now admitting the fact, and in some 
cases are asking 'the gas and water com- 
panies to help them take care of the 
current. Such a request is adding insult 
to injury. 

When Benjamin Franklin ‘sent his kite 
up in the clouds and brought to. the 
earth enough of ‘the current ‘to identify 
the lightning of the heavens with the 
electric fluid, he made a great scientific 
discovery—the greatness of which he 
never realized. Neither as yet have we 
seen the full development of it. Genera- 
tions 'to come will see a greater develop- 
ment than we have, and will have a bet- 
ter understanding of electrical energy 
and ‘the nature of it. 

An old proverb says, “For a web begun 
God sends thread.” ‘To-day we do not 
understand ‘the nature of the electrical 
energy, but we know some of the laws 
that govern it, the same as we know of 
heat and light, to which it seems akin in 
some respects. 

While we point to the destructiveness 
of this current we must acknowledge its 
beneficence and ‘the wonders accomplish- 
ed by it. We are indebted to the current 
for the smallest light and also for that 
of the great search light. Its great power 
is in evidence every day in driving cars 
and machinery. Its beneficence is mani- 
fested in aiding the surgeon in ‘the exam- 
ination of the human body and the sav- 
ing of life. To it we owe our facilities 
for hearing the distant stump speaker, 
the music of 'the glee club, and the band, 
the reproduction of the voice of a man 
though he be dead. When a man is con- 
demned to death, in the cause of human- 
ity, to use the language of Milton, 


“Comes the blind fury with the abhorred 
shears 
And slits the ‘thin-spun ife.’’ 


The transmission of the human voice, 
so as to be recognized hundreds of miles 
away, by the means of the telephone, is 
so common tthat we cease to wonder at 
it. Yet it can not be contemplated with- 
out amazement. Franklin may have had 
some prophetic vision of the greatness 
of his scientific discovery, but we doubt 
it. The full knowledge of this all-pervad- 
ing, tremendous yet subtle energy that 
makes its way through heaven and earth 
is yet to come. 

In Proctor’s poem, ‘‘Unexpressed,’”’ the 
following words occur: 


“No great thinker ever \lived and talked 
and taught you 
All the wonder that his soul received.”’ 


While we extol 'the usefulness and the 
marvelous work accomplished by the 
electrical energy, we complain rightfully 
of its destructiveness, which is permitted 
by those who are using it, and which is 
absolutely unnecessary. ‘There are, un- 
questionably, devices and methods of con- 
struction that will do away with the de- 
structiveness of the current, and we 
should insist that those who create the 
current shall apply the remedy. 
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Wrought iron gas service pipes removed from beneath street car tracks, Richmond, Va. 
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Eight-inch taken out by Manufacturers’ Natural Gas Company in front of power 
house on West Washington St., Indianapolis. In places holes could be punched 


through the pipe with an umbrella. 

















This shows nail driven into the pipe. Upper right hand corner shows where pipe is cut 


with knife. St. Louis, Mo. 


It is claimed that the destruction is 
caused ‘by the current leaving the pipe 
for another conductor. There is no dis- 
puting this fact, but we are not certain 
that there is not some destruction when 
the current enters the pipe, for the tex- 
ture of the iron must in some degree be 
disturbed. For instance, I have found 
in the case of screw-joint wrought iron 
pipe, in which there is an interruption 
of ‘the current at every coupling, that the 
iron was pitted out only where the cur- 
rent left the pipe for the coupling, and 
the coupling for the pipe again, but also 





where it entered the coupling from the 
pipe and the pipe from the coupling. We 
do know that when the electric current 
for lighting passes from the upper carbon 
to the lower carbon both are destroyed, 
the upper carbon being destroyed much 
faster ‘than ‘the lower carbon. 

The burning of the flesh upon the arm, 
as the current passes along it, shows de- 
struction from the beginning to the end. 
At times the current passes through the 
human body, destroying life and leaving 
aa mark of its departure from the 

ody. 
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Evidence has been found during the 
year that there is destruction of our 
valves on the inside. The photograph 
shows destruction of a four-inch valve. 
In ‘addition to this valve we found one 
hydrant valve so softened that it could 
be cut with a knife. 

Appeals to the street railway companies 
for relief have been made, with no fa- 
vorable response, and mow in many 
states the courts have been called upon 
for relief and protection for the future. 
A bill has been introduced into Con- 
gress protecting the water mains of the 
city of Washington. During the coming 
winter there will be bills introduced in 
the Legislatures of several states for the 
protection of mains in those states. 
Cities have granted franchises to street 
railway companies without protective 
features in them, with full knowledge of 
the damage that is being done to under- 
ground interests by these stray currents. 
They have done the same thing where 
the cities are the owners of the water 
works. Patent coatings have been ex- 
ploited as a safeguard against electro- 
lysis. If the patent coating will keep 
the current off the gas and water pipes, 
why not paint the rails and keep it in 
them? It would be much less expense, 
and would fall upon those who should 
bear it. Experiments have demonstrated 
that the so-called coatings afford no pro- 
tection. 

Those who doubt the destruction of 
gas and water mains by the electrical 
current should account for the condition 
of the mains, which has arisen since the 
introduction of electricity as a propelling 
power. Aliso account for the destruction 
of wrought and cast iron mains in less 
than twelve months; of lead pipe and 
wrought iron services in a few months’ 
time. Expert testimony, while valuable, 
can have no force as against that of the 
laborer, who knows nothing of volts and 
amperes, but who comes in contact with 
and sees the actual condition—sees the 
sparks as they pass from one end of the 
pipe to the other when he separates the 
ends for repairs; sees the gas set on fire, 
endangering his life; receives a violent 
srock when he places His tongs on the 
pipe, and finds that he is obliged to call 
upon the street car company to come and 
relieve the pipe of the current; sees the 
solder melted on his connections and the 
services and mains in the street de- 
stroyed, and knows that gas and water 
produce none of these conditions. 

It is a waste of time to tell him, and so 
it will be with ‘the courts, that the is mis- 
taken, and that there are technical con- 
ditions that make it impossible for the 
electric current to cause this destruction, 
that it is the result of some condition of 
the soil, and that the current on the 
pipe is of no significance. 

Evidence is abundant tthat bonding 
pipe and rail is a failure. Superintend- 
ents that are relying upon it for protec- 
tion will realize in time that they have 
made a mistake in permitting it. As a 
conductor, water pipes are as faulty as 
the railway track is with its bad joints. 
We are never sure that the metal of the 
bell and spigot are in touch. In 
fact, we have reason to believe that 
they seldom touch. We know that when 
we use a sleeve the ends of a pipe do not 
touch, and that the yarn holds ‘the pipe 
from touching. The current leaving the 
pipe in places and shunting at the joints 
is evidence that the water mains are not 
a good conductor. Knowing these facts, 
is it not an absurdity to allow the rail- 
way companies to bond rail and pipe? 
Experience with cast welded joints has 
proven that they are of no benefit so far 
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Four-inch valve, located not far from power house, showing destruction by the electric 


current. 





Louis, Mo. 





Eight-inch taken out beyond Belt Railroad, a mile from car line, by Indianapolis Gas 
Co. The street car tracks cross the pipe so as to form a triangle, the pipe being the 
direct and shortest route to the power house. 


as taking the current back ‘to the dyna- 
mo. I have been informed that the wa- 
ter mains in Milwaukee show 50 per cent. 
more current since the joints were weld- 
ed than before. I am of the opinion that 
there is an ebb and flow in the current. 
Whenever the rail or pipe has a greater 
current than it can carry, for the mo- 
ment the current flows to the earth, and 





fontreal’s High Rates for Water. 


The Common Council has taken hold 
of the water question of Montreal (Can- 
ada.) with a vim, according to the ‘‘Star’”’ 
of that city. It has recently decided to 
add a powerful electric motor to the 
equipment of the power house and is 
considering the question of filtering the 
supply. What concrens the consumer 
quite as vitally is the proposition to re- 
duce ‘the exorbitant water rates now 
charged both small and large consumers. 
This will, undoubtedly, meet with favor 


when the pipe or rail is relieved of the 
current ‘the current leaves the earth and 
seeks the pipe and rail again. I have 
found abundant. evidence in the past 
year that the current or energy on the 
pipe, no matter how small, will leave the 
pipe for a soil which has certain ele- 
ments in it, and electrolysis is begun im- 
mediately. 





among the citizens. As compared with 
the rates charged in American cities of 
the same size, they are altogether too 
high. 

The following is the schedule of rates 
now in use: 

Residences of all kinds—7 1-2 per cent. 
on assessed rental. 

Business Premises—$4 on first $50 of 
assessed rental, and $1 on each addition- 
al $25 or part thereof. 

Hotels, Taverns, etc.—$12 on first $100 
of assessed rental and $5 on each addi- 
tional $50 or part thereof. 
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METER RATES. 


Distilleries, breweries, dye houses, rail- 
ways, printing, photographic, all manu- 
facturing establishments, colleges, sem- 
inaries, nunneries, hospitals, asylums, 
academies, houses of industry and re- 
formatories may be supplied by meter, 
and charged as follows: 

When the quantity used averages 1,000 
gallons per day or less, at the rate of 30 
cents per 1,000 gallons. 

From 1,000 to 2,000 gallons per day. $0.29 
From 2,000 to 3,000 gallons per day.. 0 
From 3,000 to 4,000 gallons per day.. 0 
From 4,000 to 5,000 gallons per day.. 0 
From 5,000 to 6,000 gallons per day.. 0.23 
From 6,000 to 7,000 gallons per day.. 0 
From 7,000 to 8,000 gallons per day.. 0 
From 8,000 to 9,000 gallons per day.. 0 
From 9,000 to 10,000 gallons per day. 0.15 

When the quantity averages over 10,- 
000 gallons per day, 15 cents per 1,000 gal- 
lons. 

In addition to these charges there are 
charges for meters, charges for hand 
hose, for horses, cows, stalls in livery 
stables, stalls at taverns, baths in dwell- 
ing houses, water closets, urinals, pri- 
vate fountains, water for building mate- 
rials, for steam engines, and divers other 
things. 





Streets and Lighting. 











Wood for Street Paving. 


WOOD FOR STREET PAVING. 

The municipal authority of Basle has 
during the last few years conducted a 
series of experiments on various mate- 
rials for street paving which have been 
laid down in that town. In 1888 the first 
wood pavement was laid in one of the 
chief thoroughfares, the material used 
being the Pinus abies, or fir, which cov- 
ers the Jura and the Black Forest. In a 
few years the pavement was worthless, 
and had to be restored, the same mate- 
rial being used but being subjected to im- 
proved treatment, special care being tak- 
en to secure uniformity in the blocks. 
Again the pavement required renewal in 
a few years. The lack of sunlight in the 
narrow streets where the blocks are laid 
promotes decay in the wood, while the 
concentration of the traffic on the parts 
not occupied by the tram lines and the 
sharp shoes of the horses hacked the 
blocks to pieces; hence the use of fir 
blocks has been abandoned. American 
pitch pine also has been rejected, on the 
ground that it has so much waste (sap 
wood) that its inspection is difficult. 
Larch from Valais (Pinus larix), resem- 
bling American larch, was laid experi- 
mentally in 1894, and is now in such a 
condition that an existence of nine or 10 
years is anticipated for it, and it is re- 
ported that this material proved fairly 
satisfactory in Paris. Oak and pine are 
rejected as unsuitable and too costly. 
On the whole, it has been decided to fol- 
low the example of Dresden and Leipzig, 
and use Australian karri wood. A square 
metre of this (10.76 square feet) would 
and about twice as much as the fir from 
the Jura or the Bernese Oberland at 
present used; but it has been found that 
it will last 18 years, as against 10 years 
five to seven years for the local fir. This 
for the pitch pine, nine for the larch, and 
cost much more than American pitch 
pine or larch from Valais or the Grisons, 
wood will therefore be used, not only for 
all extensions of the wood pavements, 
but for the repair of those existing at 
present.—“‘Municipal Journal,” London. 
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THE TOILET OF CINCINNATI. 


EVOLUTION OF STREET CLEANING 
IN QUEEN CITY—OLD METHODS 
INEFFICIENT — BETTER 
THINGS PROMISED FOR 
THE FUTURE. 


By Alfred W. Macbrair, Cincinnati. 

Mr. W. J. M’Cannel, in his exceedingly 
interesting article on the ‘‘Toilet of Great 
Cities’ in the September number of ‘City 
Government,”’ makes the statement that 
“New York and Chicago represent the an- 
tipodes of street cleaning conditions in 
America. The former is the cleanest and 
the latter is the dirtiest city in the United 
States.’’ He is, no doubt, correct, and any 
one who has visited both cities will agree 
with him. Those who have not, have 
simply to turn to Mr. M’Cannel’s tables of 
statistics, in the above mentioned article, 
to find the principal reason. New York, 
with 2,466 miles of streets, spends $3,336,- 
879, while Chicago, with 3,946 miles of 
streets, spends only $328,637 during the 
year. The streets of our cities cannot be 
cleaned without an adequate appropria- 
tion, whether they be in Chicago or any 
other city. 

I fancy that Mr. M’Cannel would place 
Cincinnati nearer to Chicago than New 
York, in a comparison of our streets. 
Judged from present conditions such a 
classification would be just, but we pro- 
pose to so change our methods that we 
shall soon reach the standard maintained 
in New York—and we hope, ultimately, to 
raise even that standard. There is no 
good reason why tthe streets of Cincinnati 
should not be as clean as those of any 
other city in the United States. 

Several years ago we spent millions of 
dollars to make our 349 miles of granite 
and asphalt streets. We have a good 
sewer system; well drained streets: a cli- 
mate that ordinarily gives us good rains 
all the year; and conditions that give to 
our streets a slimy, polished appearance 
after a rain. But one trouble is, our citi- 
zens have made a practice for years of 
throwing papers, fruit peelings, in fact, 
every thing they have no use for, into the 
streets. Another hindrance is found in 
the radiculously small appropriation for 
street cleaning. Mr. M’Cannel credited 
Cincinnati with spending $190,000 last 
year for this purpose, which is in error. 
About $90,000 of that amount was expend- 
ed for the collection and removal of the 
garbage. 

Our police and fire departments receive 
much larger amounts for their support 
and are thus enabled to keep nearer the 
head of the procession in their respective 
fields. 

In October, 1899, one of the members of 
our Business Men’s Club, which has a 
membership of 750 aggressive young busi- 
ness men, wrote a letter to the Board of 
Governors, calling attention to the condi- 
tion of our streets, and suggesting that a 
committee of five, to be known as _ the 
“Committee on Care and Cleaning of 
Streets,’”’ be appointed, whose duty it 
should be to devise ways and means for 
co-operating with the city authorities in 
securing cleaner streets. 

Such a committee was appointed. Upon 
consultation with the Superintendent of 
the street cleaning department it was 
found that the results were the best at- 
tainable with so small an appropriation. 
The work of other cities was investigated; 
books upon the subject were read; and 
“City Government” was studied. It was 
soon found that the problem, while by no 
means simple, resolved itself into the 
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question: ‘How to secure better service, 
under present conditions and how to in- 
crease the appropriation for future use.” 

The Board of City Affairs, upon appeal, 
promised to render any possible assistance 
in the furtherance of our plans. When 
asked to add four or five ‘“‘white wings” to 
the street cleaning force, the B. C. A. said 
it could not be done for lack of funds. The 
situation was then explained to the mer- 
chants on, Fourth, one of our principal 
business streets, and they readily con- 
sented to contribute at the rate of one 
dollar per front foot, per year, for the pur- 
pose of cleaning that street properly and 
showing what could be done. 

Accordingly three ‘‘white wings’? were 
started on February 1, 1900, with the 
thermometer registering below zero. The 
street had not been swept for a full week, 
because it had been too cold to sprinkle, 
and it could not be swept with the ma- 
chine without first being sprinkled. It 
was a severe test, but the men only had 
one square each of 400 feet in length and 
about 40 feet from curb to curb to clean, 
and at the close of the first day there was 
a decided improvement. The weather 
moderated and at the end of the first 
week the street was as clean as broom 
and shovel could make it. The men work- 
ed nine hours a day and were paid $1.50. 
The men worked well, considering the 
fact that they had little supervision, for 
all that could be given was by the writer 
as he rode over the cleaned area two or 
three times a day, offering now and thena 
suggestion. 

At the April election there was a change 
in the administration. Sometime in May 
our committee appeared before the new 
Board of City Affairs, or as it is now 
called, Board of Public Service, and ex- 
plained the situation and what the com- 
mittee desired to accomplish. This visit 
resulted not only in hearty promises of 
co-operation, but also in a largely in- 
creased allowance by the Auditor for the 
use of the street cleaning fund when the 
budget was made up. The allowance has 
not yet been approved, but it undoubtedly 
will be in which event, it will enable the 
street cleaning department to put 50 
“white wings” in service in the down town 
district. This brings the history of the 
movement up to date and there is a much 
brighter outlook than ever. Eternal vigil- 
ence is the price of clean streets, and we 
propose to maintain an active interest in 
the street cleaning affairs of our city, as 
heretofore. 





SPOKANE GETS CHEAPER LIGHT. 


The Washington Water Power Com- 
pany, of Spokane, has made another re- 
duction in the cost of electric lighting. 
The change will go into effect on all bills 
rendered after November list. The re- 
duction, it is said, will amount from 7 1-2 
to 12 1-2 per cent. on the present cost 
of lighting on bills over $3 per month. 
The new schedule is as follows: 

Less than 25 kilowatt hours per month, 
13c per kilowatt hour. 

Exceeding 25 kilowatt hours per month 
and less than 40, 12c per kilowatt hour. 

Exceeding 40 kilowatt hours per month 
and less than 60, lle per kilowatt hour. 

Exceeding 60 kilowatt hours per month 
and less than 150, 10c per kilowatt hour. 

Exceeding 150 kilowatt hours per 
month and less than 250, 9c per kilowatt 
hour. 

Exceeding 250 kilowatt hours. per 
month and less than 1,000, 8c per kilowatt 
hour. 

Exceeding 1,000 kilowatt hours per 
month, 7c per kilowatt hour. : 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN ENGLAND. 


LORD AVIEBURY MISTAKEN—SOME 
FALLACIES EXPLODED—CONDI- 
TIONS MUCH BETTER THAN 

HIS LORDSHIP PAINTED. 


Public ownership in England has its 
friends and enemies, as in America. The 
right or wrong involved in the question 
will not be benefitted by sweeping asser- 
tions nor fallacious arguments. If inac- 
curate statements are made the facts will 
sooner or later disprove them, to the det- 
rement of the cause they were supposed 
to aid. For example, wide publicity in 
the United States was recently given to 
an attack of Lord Avebury upon public 
ownership, or what is styled on the other 
side as ‘‘municipal trading.” 

The Editor of ‘The Municipal Journal,” 
of London, takes him to task for his in- 
accurate statements: He says: 

“Lord Avebury, in an attack upon Mu- 
nicipal Corporations, is responsible for 
the statement that more than 200 Provi- 
sional Orders which have been granted 
to municipal authorities for the supply of 
electric light, but under which nothing 
has been done. It is difficult to doubt (he 
says) that this has been done to protect 
gasworks from competition, and the local 
authorities have prevented others from 
supplying the light, and have not sup- 
plied it themselves. 

“This looks a serious indictment, but 
the seriousness disappears when we ex- 
amine it closely. There are 124 municipal 
works in operation, and the number of 
Provisional Orders under which works 
are not yet in operation is 185, but in no 
fewer than 90 cases the works are in 
course of construction, so that in 95—not 
200—cases ‘nothing has been done.’ More 
than half of these 95 orders were only 
granted last year, and most of the others 
in the two previous years, while all ap- 
ply to small towns. These small places 
were not ripe for electric lighting, and 
the local authorities should be commend- 
ed for their caution in not starting works 
prematurely. 

“Out of the total of 95 only eight towns 
have municipal gas works, and of these 
Lord Avebury’s charge is only applicable 
to the little Berkshire town of Newbury. 
As for the others, and also the towns 
which have not municipal gas works, 
they waited long enough to give com- 
panies an opportunity to show their en- 
terprise, but as none came, they took ac- 
tion themselves. They are more to be 
blamed for delay in applying for Orders 
than for delay in carrying them out. 

‘It has, in fact, been the local authori- 
ties which possessed municipal gas works 
that have been most ready to undertake 
electric lighting. And naturally so. They 
were encouraged by the success of their 
gas works and by a desire to maintain 
their monopoly in lighting. The average 
age of the Provisional Orders not yet car- 
ried out is less than three years, and the 
electric power companies, whose Bills are 
now before the House of Commons, de- 
clined to accept three years as the period 
within which thew should lay down 
works. They asked five years, and un- 
willingly accepted four.’”’ 


A POTENT FACTOR. 

To insure the permanent success. of 
any commercial enterprise the continuing 
help of every contributory power must 
be enlisted. No form of assistance is too 
modest and none too great for the pur- 
pose. The most potent of all factors in 
the achievement of success, however, is 
advertising. The man who puts faith in 
a “City Government” ad. is never made 
the victim of his own credulity. 
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PARK ROADS.* 
By J. Frank Foster. 


Park roads are regretable necessities. 
The necessity in many cases is too greai- 
ly over estimated. The landscape de- 
signer is too apt to permit usage to con- 
trol him in determining the location, 
width and number of his drives. The 
road is the despair of the park designer. 
He takes his territory with all its possi- 
bilities for adornment, creates in his 
mind the beautiful picture of Nature's 
coloring which his art inspires, and when 
he comes to formulating it on paper his 
tradition keeps saying, drives, drives. He 
tries them here, there and everywh2re 
only to find that wherever he places 
them they would be better elsewhere. 

The construction of park roads is like 
the construction of all other things, 
largely a matter of local conditions. 
There are, however, some principles eom- 
mon to all conditions which must be 
made factors in the work or the results 
will not be at all satisfactory. 

The character of the earth upon which 
road materials is to be placed largely 
controls the method of construction and 
the materials to be used. 

Sand, of course, is the best, but it 
should be properly underdrained or in 
wet springs there is likely to so much 
water accumulate in places that as the 
frost breaks the bond of the road sur- 
facing, the road will become wavy and 
the wheels will break through if much 
used. This is only likely to happen when 
sand is supported and surrounded with 
earth impervious to water. 

Clay is the worst material, but is by 
no means to be feared if properly drained 
and the road surfacing is not too thin. 
The underdraining of clay is not neces- 
sary. If provision be made for at once 
carrying off the water which reaches the 
surface of the clay under the road ma- 
terial the disturbance of the road by 
frost will be as little as on the founda- 
tions of other material. 

The thickness of the road material de- 
pends entirely upon the traffic to which 
the road is to be subjected. The lightest 
of all roads in parks,—some little turn- 
outs to hitching places, or the like,-- 
might be five inches in thickness, if rest- 
ing on confined sand and constructed of 
sound stone or good gravel. This thick- 
ness should never be less than seven 
inches on clay. 

The road material in the ordinary park 
road should not be less than nine inches 
in thickness after rolling. Not because 
that much material is required to hold 
up the traffic, but because the surface 
will probably be worn down at least two 
or three inches before it is resurfaced. 
At its thinnest it should be capable of 
holding up heavy sprinkling wagons, and 
coaches or any vehicles which may come 
upon it. A well built nine-inch road of 
good material is amply heavy for ordi- 
nary park uses. 

For boulevard roads the material 
should be somewhat thicker. If properly 
cared for in any boulevard, twelve inches 
is ample. In some of the outer boule- 
vards nine inches will be sufficient. The 
question might be asked why, if a nine- 
inch road will hold up the traffic in the 
parks, when frequently very heavy vehi- 





*A paper read before the fourth annual 
convention of the American Park and Out- 
door Art Association, at Chicago, June 5-7, 
1900. Condensed for “City Government.” 
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cles pass over it, is it necessary to have 
a heavier road in a boulevard? It is the 
matter of wear again. Take Michigan 
avenue, for instance, in the busiest part, 
where 13,000 vehicles have frequently 
passed over the road in 24 hours, and the 
traffic is always very heavy even in wet 
weather. The wear is, of course, great. 
Suppose the road to have gone two years 
without resurfacing; nearly three inches 
is worn off the surface. Suppose the fol- 
lowing winter to be a severe one on 
roads, that is, a wet one; then, if the road 
was nine inches thick to start with, there 
would be, perhaps, only five or six inches 
of material remaining, with its bond 
broken, utterly incapable of holding up 
the traffic. With a twelve-inch road 
there would still be eight or nine inches 
of material, which would be sufficient. 

The kind of material to use? There 
are several things to consider in deter- 
mining this. Principally, it must be du- 
rable and of two grades. The upper 
three inches should be material which 
will best resist abrasion, which means a 
hard, tough, uniform granite, or trap 
rock. The under six or nine inches as 
required, may be any hard stone-~that 
will preserve its integrity when sub- 
jected to frost. The upper three inches 
should be stone broken into pieces closely 
approximating one and _ one-quarter 
inches in their largest dimensions, as 
nearly cubical as possible; the under 
layer, into two and one-half inch pieces, 
The granite, or trap rock, as was said, 
should be used for the upper three inches. 
For the much used boulevard drives this 
is almost imperative, but for the outer 
boulevards and the park roads a softer 
and less expensive material may be eco- 
nomically and satisfactorily substituted, 
—limestone or good bank gravel. 

For the roads in a park color of sur- 
face is a consideration. The glaring 
white surface of a limestone road is very 
painful during the bright days, and at 
all times its great contrast with the sur- 
ruonding dark greens is anything but 
pleasant or desirable. The sienna of the 
bank gravel is much better, but the 
gravel road is more difficult to keep clean 
and is much more liable to be muddy 
after the summer shower, or if, as fre- 
quently happens in any park but yours, 
the sprinkling is too heavy. The de- 
termination of this matter must be large- 
ly affected by the local conditions in each 
case as to the cost and material found 
at hand. To darken the surface of lime- 
stone roads a dressing of crushed granite 
or trap rock, say one-half an inch thick, 
has been applied, but it is expensive be- 
cause of the frequent renewal necessary 
to keep the color at all even. If it is 
thought necessary to darken the surface 
it would be economy in the end to make 
the upper three inches of the road of 
the more expensive material to begin 
with. The result will certainly be more 
satisfactory as to maintenance, for, of 
course, the harder material does not wear 
as rapidly, therefore does not have to be 
cleaned as often and is not as dusty in 
dry weather nor as muddy in wet 
weather. 

The materials to be used having been 
determined the only other question is 
form. The crown of a road should ap- 
proximate as nearly as may be two per 
cent. of its entire width. The center, for 
appearances, should run along longitu- 
dinally on a regular grade, not rise and 
fall with the gutter as it frequently does 
on level roads. The grade at the gutters 
should fall not less than one inch in 
twenty-five feet. 

Gutters of harder material than mac- 
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adam are not required where the grade 
is less than two per cent. The most sat- 
isfactory gutter as to maintenance is 
made of paving brick, though a flat cob- 
ble stone gutter, where there is no curb, 
is much more pleasing in appearance for 
a park road. 

Catchbasins should be not to exceed 
200 feet apart. In narrow drives, and 
broad drives of sharp grades, they should 
be placed at shorter intervals. 

The foregoing details are largely engi- 
neering questions which will be rightly 
determined if the building of a road is 
placed in the hands of an engineer who 
will profit by the experience of others 
where his own has been meagre. 

What is the proper width of a park 
road? The point of view taken by the 
person deciding the question, of course, 
will govern. Should he consider the road 
only as a carriage way and give every 
accommodation possible to the driving 
public, regardless of appearance, he will 
make a broad road fifty or perhaps sixty 
feet in width. Even with that width 
there will be times when it will seem too 
narrow. On the other hand should he 
seek to subordinate the road feature as 
much as possible, he will seldom find it 
necessary to make a road in the midst 
of the park over thirty-five feet in width. 
The boulevard drives, and some of the 
large carriage promenades in a park 
may be made much wider than this with- 
out harm, for in such cases the roadway 
is the principal feature. But the winding 
drives of a park are undesirable intrud- 
ers into the picture. Keep them as in- 
significant as possible. 

The maintenance of roads is but a very 
simple matter, but like all other tasks, 
the way to do it is to do it. But just 
there is where most corporations or com- 
missioners fail. It is difficult for many 
to understand that the work of mainte- 
nance should commence on a road the 
very day it is completed, the result being 
that more frequently than not the road 
is left until its condition demands repair; 
then it will be continuously unsatisfac- 
tory, no matter how much care is given 
it until it is resurfaced. 

The first necessity in the maintenance 
of a road is proper sprinkling. It should 
be always damp enough to prevent dust, 
but never wet enough for mud. It is an 
essential for the preservation of a road 
as it is for the comfort of those who use 
it. I know of no more difficult thing to 
do in the maintenance of parks than to 
obtain satisfactory work in sprinkling 
the drives. It is so much a matter of 
judgment on the part of the drivers of 
sprinkling wagons that they should be 
not only much more intelligent than the 
ordinary laborer, but should also have 
considerable experience, and above all 
be men who are willing to do whatever 
work is necessary to bring about the de- 
sired result. Without these qualifications 
in the men it is absolutely impossible to 
do the work at all well; and, in addition 
to this, the sprinkling wagons must be 
properly made and the pans, or whatever 
device is used for throwing the water, 
adjusted so that the driver can regulate 
the discharge just as he wishes for any 
condition. To these requisites must be 
added eternal vigilance on the part of the 
person responsible for the manner in 
which the work is done. 

Next in importance is the keeping of 
the roads clean. There are many ways 
of accomplishing this. The regular use 
of the sweeper is probably best, though 
it really matters little so it is accom- 
plished in such a way as not to disturb 
the integrity of the material. The patch- 
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ing of a road as it wears into small de- 
pressions can be quite effectively done 
with limestone or gravel, and with some 
trap rocks and soft granite, but with hard 
stone it is very difficult to accomplish 
much that is satisfactory in that way. 
But patching when most successtully 
done cannot preserve a road; it only 
keeps the surface smooth as it wears out. 
Sooner or later resurfacing has to be 
done; usually it is demanded when the 
center of the road has worn down about 
three inches. It should then be done at 
any rate. It is, probably, needless to say 
that the resurfacing is simply loosening 
up the surface, adding the necessary new 
material to bring to grade and rolling 
until thoroughly compact. Many drives 
that are little used are apt to be found 
with the bond broken in the spring when 
the frost goes out of the ground. These 
should be gone over with a steam roller 
with perhaps a little packing material 
added. It is surprising how cheaply this 
can be done and how greatly the drives 
will be improved by it. Most outlying 
park and boulevard roads will be so 
greatly improved by this rolling in the 
spring that its cost is more than repaid 
in the resulting excellence of the roads 
during the remainder of the summer. 
Again I say the maintenance of park 
roads is a simple matter. Its success or 
failure depends simply on doing or not 
doing it. But it costs something. 

What I have said refers entirely to the 
gravel or macadam roads. Hard roads, 
such as brick, stone blocks, asphalt and 
perhaps wood cannot be considered as 
park roads; for a park road if anything 
is a pleasure road. Driving over a hard 
road is very little pleasure if one has a 
fine horse and cares anything for it. The 
introduction of the automobile may, how- 
ever, change this. When the horse is 
the exception on the drives then the hard 
nobolithic surface will be the pleasure 
drive par excellence. That time has not 
arrived. Pleasure seekers still abandon 
the hard road for the dirt road. There- 
fore, for the present at least, hard roads 
are not park roads. 

The park road to be at all satisfactory 
must have three qualifications. It must 
be in good repair; it must be clean; it 
must be properly sprinkled. These con- 
ditions are to be attained only by con- 
stant attention, efficient management 
with the expenditure of money. 

In many things in the world the ex- 
pression: “That is good enough” may 
indicate a satisfactory condition, but in 
park roads and park work generally, if 
that is to limit the efforts the result 
will be mediocrity. A road is clean or 
dirty. It is well sprinkled or it is muddy 
or dusty. The lawns are green or they 
are dried out. The trees are pruned and 
thrifty, or they are full of dead wood 
and dying. Things either are or they 
are not. 

A park is the municipal luxury of a 
community. A luxury to continue as 
such in the estimation of those who en- 
joy it must continue to be to them per- 
fection of its kind. A luxury is expen- 
sive, usually an extravagance. Perhaps 
parks are extravagances, but as long as 
the people consider them luxuries they 
will as freely expend their money for 
the maintenance of the parks as they do 
for other luxuries if they feel that a 
dollar expended buys a dollar’s worth of 


‘material or labor. But just the moment 


that there is a falling off in efficient care 
and exquisite beauty just then will the 
people commence to question the wisdom 
of the park tax and shortly the revenue 
will be reduced to a point where satis- 
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factory maintenance cannot be had. Ex- 
cellent maintenance should be the first 
consideration of all park commissioners. 
Unless the majority of the people of a 
community think their parks are just a 
little better than any parks in the world, 
that park system is on slippery ground. 
To create that impression it only needs 
proper maintenance, and there is no place 
where the want of it is more quickly no- 
ticeable than on the roads. Do not let 
the luxuriant vegetation with which na- 
ture adorns either side of it be marred 
with the ugly unkempt road. 


THE PARKS OF GLASGOW. 


Glasgow has a population of 750,000, 
covering an area of 12,688 acres, of which 
1,050 are devoted to parks. There are 19 
large parks, ranging from four to 178 
acres each. FEesides these there are 17 
smaller open spaces, measuring two acres 
or less. A novelty in connection with the 
park system is the opening of the old 
graveyards of the city—six in number— 
aggregating about 10 acres, for the use of 
the public. They are no longer in gen- 
eral use as graveyards, as irterments are 
only made on rare occasions and under 
special circumstances. 

The first park owned—next to the larg- 
est in extent—was a gift to the city in 
1662. The next addition to the system 
was not made until 1852, and the last ac- 
quisition was made in 1895. The total cost 
of the land to the city has amountcéd to 
$2,750,000. 

Louisville’s New Gas Company. 

The City Council of Louisville (Ky.) 
has passed an ordinance granting rights 
to a new Gas company which is not as 
one sided as such ordinances are some- 
times made. The provisions are quite 
unusual in some particulars, especially 
so when it is considered that the new 
company will not be without competi- 
tion. 

The ordinance gives -the purchaser 
practically the same rights as the Louis- 
ville Gas Company. It allows him to 
furnish natural gas or artificial fuel gas 
to be used as desired, to conduct gas 
works, and to lay pipes. The franchise 
runs for 20 years and at the end of that 
time the city is to be allowed to purchase 
the plant if it so desires. The laying of 
all mains and pipes is to be under the 
superivision of the Board of Public 
Works. All streets are to be repaired by 
the gas company after pipes are laid. 
The standard of purity set is that the 
lights shall be of 12-candle power and 
the gas shall contain 400 heat units to 
the cubic foot. A gas inspector shall in- 
spect the meters and the quality of the 
gas, and also the meters, and shall have 
the power to collect or reject meters or 
to correct bills. 

The first year the purchaser of the 
franchise must lay 20 miles of pipe; the 
second he must have 26 miles; the third, 
33 miles; the fourth, 41 miles; the fifth, 
50 miles. For every mile of pipe which is 
laid in the central part of the city one 
mile must be laid both in the eastern 
and western parts of the city. 

The purchaser of the franchise must 
not agree to sell out to any rival com- 
pany. He is denied all rights which are 
exclusively granted to the Louisville Gas 
Company by its charter. 

The gas must be furnished to consum- 
ers through a single meter and the price 
charged shall not exceed 55 cents per 
1,000 cubic feet. 

No upset price is named, but it is 
stipulated that the sale must be at auc- 
tion and for cash and subject to the ap- 
proval of the General Council. 
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LEAGUE OF AMERICAN FUNICIPAL- 
ITIES. 

The fourth annual gathering of the 
League of American Municipalities, 
whose membership is made up of Mayors, 
Aldermen, heads of departments and 
other city officials, will take place at 
Charleston, S. C., on December 12th, 13th, 
14th and 15th, 1900. The League was or- 
gonized at Columbus, (O.) in 1897. Prev- 
ious meetings have been held at Detroit 
and Syracuse. 

The Secretary writes: “The present 
membership of the League includes near- 
ly 200 municipalities in the United States 
and Canada, ranging in size from 200 
population to 3,500,000; Lincoln, N. J., be- 
ing the smallest and New York the larg- 
est. Chicago, Minneapolis, Denver, 
Grand Rapids, Milwaukee, San Francis- 
co, Louisville, Columbus, Nashville, 
Memphis, Toledo, New Orleans and Phil- 
adelphia are some of the prominent cit- 
ies already having a membership. 

“The Charleston meeting promises to 
be the largest and most important ever 
neld, and I predict that the attendance 
will not fall short of 2,000 delegates. 

“The program has not yet been com- 
pleted, but the following topics have 
been assigned and accepted by the gen- 
tlemen mentioned: 

“The Special Assessment System for 
Public Improvements, by Hon. John 
Weakley, Mayor of Florence, Ala. 

“Public Water Supplies, by Hon. 
George R. Perry, Mayor of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

“Garbage Disposal, by Mr. M. Craven, 
Sanitary Inspector, New York city. 

‘Regulation of Saloons, by Hon. L. H. 
Chappell, Mayor of Columbus, Ga. 

“Contract System for Street Improve- 
ments, by Hon. J. A. Johnson, Mayor of 
Fargo, N. D., and first vice-president of 
the League. 

“Public Bath-Houses, by Hon. Charles 
S. Ashley, Mayor of New Bedford, Mass. 

“Street Paving, Mr. S. F. Crabbe, City 
Engineer of Fargo, N. D. 

“Remuneration to Cities for Franchise 
* Rights, by Hon. Bird S. Coler, Comp- 
troller of New York city. 

“Public Band Concerts, by Hon. J. R. 
Robinson, Mayor of Colorado Springs. 

“The Fire Departments of Our Cities; 
Their Progress and Needs, by Mr. Frank 
E. Mason, Superintendent of the Police 
Telegraph of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Uniformity of Municipal Accounting, 
by Hon. James Blake Cahoon, President 
of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“Municipal Ownership of Public Service 
Industries, by Hon. W. M. Drennen, 
Mayor of Birmingham, Ala. 

“In regard to the entertainment fea- 
tures,’”’ continues the Secretary, ‘on 
Wednesday evening, December 12th, at 
8:30, there will be a reception at the City 
Hall by Mayor J. A. Smyth and the city 
officials. Music, dancing and refresh- 
ments will be the order for the evening. 

“On December 13th, starting at noon, 
there will be an excursion to the Isle of 
Palms, where a dinner will be served af- 
ter a sail around the harbor and a visit 
to Fort Sumter. The party will leave 
the Isle of Palms at 7:00 p. m. 

“On December 14th, a trolley party, has 
been arranged for the ladies, to Chicora 
Park, where refreshments will be served. 


The same evening, in the Auditorium, 
will be given a genuine Southern cake- 
walk; entertainment and refreshments. 


“The Business Men’s’ League, of 
Charleston, will hold a carnival, as a 
special feature, during the week of the 
convention. The city will be gorgeously 
decorated and illuminated in honor of the 
visitors, and during the week the corner 
stone of the principal building of the 
South Carolina and West Indian Expo- 
sition, will be laid. 

“Excellent hotel accommodation for all 
delegates has been arranged for at rea- 
sonable rates. 

“The Southern Passenger Association 
has made a reduced rate of one fare, 
(plus $2.00) for the round trip, upon all 
roads in the association. 

“All other passenger Associations have 
made a rate of one fare and a third, from 
all points in the United States, upon the 
certificate plan. When is purchasing 
tickets, inform the agent that you are 
going to Charleston to attend the League 
convention and insist upon a reduced 
rate. 

“The Clyde Steamboat Company has 
made a special rate of one fare for the 
round trip from New York to Charleston, 
which includes meals and berth.” 

Further information, if desired, may 


* be obtained by addressing Secretary B. 


F. Gilkison, 111 Nassau street, New York 
city. 

“Mayor Smyth has announced _ the 
names of the committees which will have 
charge of the entertainment of _ the 
League, as follows: 

“Transportation (Railroad and Steam- 
ship)—Aldermen C. SS. Gadsten, chair- 
man; Holmes, Wilson. 

“Reception of delegates—Aldermen 
Legare, chairman; Kollock, Matthies. 

“Accommodations—Aldermen O'Neill, 
chairman; Johnson, Petit. 

“Invitations—Aldermen Johnson, chair- 
man; Rhett, Holmes. 

“Entertainment—Aldermen 
chairman; Melchers, Lapham. 

“Reception at City Hall—Aldermen 
Kollock, chairman; Legare, Rhett. 

“Fire Department Exhibitions—Alder- 
men Riley, chairman; Masters, Frost. 

“Police Department Exhibitions—Alder- 
men Masters, chairman; Riley, Frost. 

“Municipal Exhibitions — Aldermen 
Frost, chairman; Riley, Masters. 

“Badges—Aldermen Hanckel, 
man; Hanley, Melchers. 

“Decorations—Aldermen Poppen, chair- 
man; Galvin, Buck. 

“Excursions on Electric Railway—Al- 
dermen Matthies, chairman; Williams, 
Roddy. 

“Refreshments at Isle of Palms—Alder- 
men Melchers, chairman; Williams, Gal- 
vin. 

“Headquarters — Aldermen 
chairman; O’Neill, Hanckel. 

“Halls—Aldermen Buck, 
Lapham, Petit. 

“Carriages—Aldermen 
man; Poppen, Rafferty. 

‘“Music—Aldermen . Galvin, 
Kollock, Hanley. 

“Publicity—Aldermen Hanley, 
man; Buck, Hanckel. 

“Speakers—Aldermen Petit, chairman; 
Gadsden, Roddy. 

“Finance—Aldermen 
man; Lapham, Cramer.” 


Rafferty, 


chair- 


Cramer, 
chairman; 
Roddy, chair- 
chairman; 
chair- 


Wilson, chair- 


A Few Facts About Charleston, 


Population, 65,000. 

Area, 51-3 square miles. 

Harbor front, about seven miles. 

Assessed valuation real estate, $12,- 
394,298; personal, $4,898,160. 

Bonded debt, $3,798,200. 

Public school buildings, 16; public 
school pupils, 8,166; public school teach- 
ers, 121. 

Number of 
schools, 16. 

Colleges, 2; College of Charleston and 
Medical College of South Carolina. 

Fire Department—Number of officers 
and men, 99; steamers, 10; hook and lad- 
der trucks, 2; chemical engines, 1; num- 
ber of buildings, 12 (5 in active use); 
valuation, $45,000; number of miles of 
fire alarm telegraph, 35; fire alarm 
boxes, 103; hydrants, 485; reservoirs, 2. 

Police Department—Officers and men, 
110; matrons, none; stations, 1; 45 miles 
police alarm. 

Electric lighting plant is owned by 
private parties; municipal plant contem- 
plated. 

Water works owned by private com- 
pany. 

Hotels — Charleston, Calhoun, St. 
Charles, Mills, Pavilion, Commercial, 
South Carolina. 

Banks, 16. 

Theatres, 2. 

Railroads—Southern, Atlantic Coast 
Line, Plant System, East Shore Term- 
inal. 

Steamships—Clyde Steamship Com- 
pany, South Carolina Steamboat Com- 
pany. 

Public parks, 591 acres. 

Paved streets, 33 miles; 
paved. 

Public sewers, 4 1-2 miles; 
sewers, 52 miles storm water 
Schone separate system. 

Tax rate, 29 mills per thousand. 

Property of city, consisting of munici- 
pal buildings, parks, etc. 

Street railways, 22 miles, owned by 
private company. 


private and parochial 


35 miles un- 


public 
drains; 





JAMESTOWN WANTS NEXT MEET- 
ING OF L. A. M. 


The Common Council of Jamestown 
(N. Y.) has made arrangements to at- 
tend the Charleston meeting of the 
League of American Municipalities with 
a strong delegation. It is the second city 
to announce its determination to secure 
the next session of the League. Fargo, 
Mayor Johnson’s city, was the first in 
the field. 

Councilman J. B. Collins, of James- 
town, is enthusiastic in his desire to have 
his city the next meeting place and in 
writing to “City Government” about it, 
says: ‘We shall take four or five city 
Officials and an equal number of our 
leading citizens to the convention for the 
purpose of inviting the league to meet 
with us next year. Among other induce- 
ments to come to our city, the Pan- 
American Exposition will be held at Buf- 
falo, only a few miles away, which every- 
body will desire to visit. Besides this 
we can insure visiting delegates the best 
kind of a time, for we have adequate fa- 
cilities for handling large crowds, as we 
take care of immense Chautauqua 
throngs every summer.” 
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LEAGUE NOTES. 


Columbus is looking forward to bagging 
the 1902 meting of the Ohio State League. 


The next meeting of the Ohio State 
League will be held at Cleveland, probably 
sometime in January. 

* * Oo” 


The next meeting of the Indiana League 
of Municipalities will be held at Colum- 
bus, (Ind.) some time next May. 

+ * ” 

Columbus (O.) councilmen have ap- 
pointed a committee to arrange for the 
representation of that city at the next 
meeting of the League of American Mu- 
nicipalities, to be held at Charleston, S. 
C., in December. 


The mayors of the State of Kansas met 
at Kansas City on October 26th for the 
purpose of arranging in advance for some 
much needed legislation affecting the cit- 
iés of the first class. The call was also 
extended to the city attorneys. 

* * a 


Mayor Drew, of Topeka, president of the 
Kansas League of Municipalities, has ar- 
ranged for a second meeting of the league 
to be held at Topeka in December, to re- 
view the work of the committees appoint- 
ed at the October meeting and to take 
some action thereon. 

~ a * 

Mayor J. R. Lindemuth, president of the 
Ohio League of Municipalities, of Dayton, 
and Dr. S. O. Griffin, ex-councilman of 
Columbus, are arranging a fine program 
for the next meeting of the State League, 
which wil be held some time after the 
meeting of the National League at 
Charleston. 


League of lowa [lunicipalities. 


The third annual session of the League 
of Iowa Municipalities was held at Mason 
City on October 10th and llth, with about 
50 mayors and aldermen in attendance. 
They came together to discuss the various 
problems which affect Iowa cities with 
the purpose of bettering conditions by wise 
legislation and the adoption of more prac- 
tical and efficient methods in the adminis- 
tration of city affairs. 

The entertainment provided by the offi- 
cials of Mason City was all that could be 
desired. ‘The desire to visit the thrifty 
Iowan city again was uppermost in the 
minds of all the delegates when they were 
obliged to wend their way homewards. 
The entertainment part of the program 
consisted of trolley rides and visits to the 
leading manufacturing interests, winding 
up with the proverabial banquet. 

On the second day the delegates voted 
to make Oskaloosa the next place of meet- 
ing. The following officers were chosen 
for the ensuing year: 

F. A. Stebbins, Iowa City, president, 

J. J. Hartenbower, Des Moines, first 
vice-president. 

W. H. Wray, Oskaloosa, second vice- 
president, 

George W. Brett, Mason City, third vice- 
president, 

F. G. Pierce, Marshall town, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Messrs. Leech, of Mt. Pleasant; Cragen, 
of Colfax; and Meyer, of Newton, were 
named as the finance committee. 





We are never so happy or so unhappy 
as we suppose.—Rochefoucauld. 


CITY GOVERNMENT. 


Michigan Village Association. 

The Michigan Village Association is 
the name of a new organization which 
has entered the field of associations for 
civic improvement. The idea originated 
with Mr. W. H. Marvin, president of the 
village of Utica, who issued a call for a 
gathering of village presidents at De- 
troit last July. There were 18 villiage 
presidents present and a permanent or- 
ganization was effected with the follow- 
ing corps of officers: 

Fred M. Warner, Farmington, presi- 
dent, 

D. N. Lowell, Romeo, vice-president, 

W. H. Marvin, Utica, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

It was decided ‘to hold the first annual 
meeting at Lansing, on the first Tues- 
day after the first Monday in May, 1901, 
when the State Legislature will be in 
session. 


MASSACHUSETTS CITY CLERKS 
MEET. 


The annual convention and outing of 
the City Clerks of Massachusetts was 
held at Pittsfield on Septemer 28th and 
29th, with about 40 cities repreesnted. 
Mayor Russell and City Clerk Lewis 
welcomed the members of the associa- 
tion. The afternoon was spent in visiting 
some of the large manufacturies and the 
government paper mills. A banquet was 
held at the leading hotel in the evening, 
which was followed by the election of 
officers. The election resulted as _ fol- 
lows: 

Egbert I™clapp, Northampton, presi- 
dent; Luman N. Hall, Waltham, vice- 
president; Dewitt C. Packard, secretary; 
George I. Vincent, Somerville, treasurer; 
Egbert I. Clapp, Dewitt C. Pakard, Enoch 
Towne, Walter A. Davis, L. N. Hall, 
George I. Vincent and Colonel Isaac  F. 
Kingsbury, executive committee. 

The program for Saturday included a 
tally-ho ride to Lenox, where the party 
visited many of the big country places 
and lunched at the Curtis Hotel. 


Municipal League of Indiana. 

The seventh semi-annual session of the 
Municipal League of Indiana was held at 
Richmond on October 10th, 11th and 12th. 
It was the most largely attended and in- 
teresting session that has ever been held 
by the league. This was due to the thor- 
ough advertising given this meeting by 
retiring secretary C. W. Genn, of Rich- 
mond. Mr. Genn was heartily supported 
in his endeavor to make this meeting a 
success by the Common Council and other 
city officials of his town. With their co- 
operation a handsome book of 56 pages, 
profusely illustrated, setting forth the 
beauties, public utilities manufacturies, 
commercial and other local interests, in a 
graphic manner, was published and sent 
with cordial invitations, to all the cities 
in the State. 

Among the important papers considered 
at this session was one dealing with the 
State police system, prepared by Chief 
of Police George A. Harrison, of Lafay- 
ette. It has been condensed for “City 
Government” and will be found elsewhere 
in this number. 

A special legislative committee was ap- 
pointed, with L. W. Mellett, of Elwood, as 
secretary. This committee will have im- 
portant duties to perform the coming win- 
ter, it being proposed to have several bills 
introduced in the Legislature that are of 
special interest to cities and towns. One 
of these is the co-operative police system 
of the State, and another is in relation to 
suits filed against municipalities for dam- 
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ages by persons who are injured on de- 
fective sidewalks. Through statistics 
gathered by the league it has been ascer- 
tained that where persons have been in- 
jured on sidewalks, most suits are filed 
just within the statutory limit of two 
years. It is claimed that by this means 
the city is practically defrauded out of a 
proper defense, witnesses being difficult 
to procure after such a long lapse of time. 

The proposed law will make it necessary 
for persons contemplating. suit of the 
character to file notice of such intention 
within five days from the date of the al- 
leged injury. 

Columbus was selected as the place of 
next meeting—sometime in May, 1901. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF IMPROVE- 
MENT ASSOCIATIONS. 


Another national organization for civic 
improvement has entered the field. It 
was organized at Springfield, (O.) on Oc- 
tober 10th and will be known as the Na- 
tional League of Improvement Associa- 
tions. About 50 delegates were in attend- 
ance in response to an extensive call sent 
out from Springfield, representing as 
many cities that already have local as- 
sociations. Its stated object is to pro- 
mote municipal improvements and better 
sanitation. The following officers were 
elected. 

John L. Zimmerman, Springfield, ©. 
president; E. L. Shuey, Dayton, O., first 
vice-president; Mrs. Conde Hamlin, St. 
Paul, Minn., second vice-president; E. J. 
Routzahn, Dayton, O., recording secre- , 
tary; D. J. Thomas, Springfield, O., corre- 
sponding secretary; F. C. Bray, Editor of 
“The Chautauquan,” Cleveland, O., treas- 
urer; Miss Jessie Good, Springfield, O., or- 
ganizer. 














HENRY P. BURGARD, 
General Contractor, 


MISCELLANEOUS ADS. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


E. F. MOORE, 
General Paving Contractor, 
Burlington, Vt. 








ELISHA GREGORY, 
Contractor for Drilling Artesian Wells, 
Liberty St., New York. 


WANTED. 

The W. J. Clark Co., Salem, Ohio, will 
buy one large and one medium size sheet 
metal drawing press—second hand will do if 
modern and cheap. 


A GAS FITTER AND PLUMBER, 
thoroughly competent and educated, wishes 
to locate in a place of five to ten thousand 
population and open business alone or in 
= of others where good work is de- 











Address Plumber, care this office. 


Che Ritson Kerosene 
Aire Light 


The best system for lighting Town or City 
streets, parks, etc. 
Installations made for commercial purposes 
in mills, factories, stores, etc. 


KITSON HYDRO-CARBON HEATING AND 
INCANDESCENT LIGHTING COMPANY 


8th & Willow Sts. Philadelphia 
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DEPARTMENT OF INQUIRY. 


The Editor of ‘City Government” will undertake to furnish, through this department, replies to all inquiries pertaining to municipal 


affairs sent in by subscribers. 








BOOK ON VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETIES. 
——,,Kans., Oct. 13, 1900. 
Editor of “City Government:”’ 

Can you inform me where I can find 
any book, pamphlet or magazine article, 
giving an account of the work and scope 
of the Village Improvement Societies, 
which I understand have been in success- 
ful operation for several years in New 
England and elsewhere? 

H. E. SADLER. 


The Editor knows of no book which 
treats, specifically, this subject, but 
“City Government” has already in pre- 
paration a series of articles touching up- 
on the organization, administration and 
work of the various civic improvement 
leagues and associations, which will in- 
clude one upon village work and much 
other matter that cannot fail to be of in- 
terest and value to all who are engaged in 
that reform. Perhaps our readers will 


be able to give the name of some work, 
or article bearing upon the subject; if so, 
the Editor would be glad to hear from 
them.—[Editor of ‘City Government.” 


STREET RAILWAY REGULATIONS. 


LENGTH OF FRANCHISE—REVENUE 
DERIVED—FARE CHARGED— 
AND PAVING REGULATIONS 

IN FORTY-FIVE CIT- 


ES. 


ERIE, PENN. 

Two companies own perpetual fran- 
chises with certain conditions attached. 
The older company is to pay the city 6 
per cent. on surplus dividends over 6 
per cent.; also, a tax of $25 per car. The 
city has received nothing up to date, but 
the amount due from car tax is now be- 
ing contested by the company. The 
other company secured its franchise 
more recently and is just commencing 
business. It is to be free from special 
tax for two years. It is then to pay the 
city 1 per cent. on its gross receipts for 
five years: then 2 per cent. for five years 
more; and thereafter, 3 per cent. The 
companies pave and keep in repair be- 
tween the rails and from one to one and 
a half feet outside. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 

The company paid nothing for its per- 
petual franchise, but pays a tax on poles 
of $1 each. It sells tickets, in quantities 
of 100 at a time, at four cents each; la- 
boring men’s tickets, good between 6.00 
to 8.00 a. m. and 5.30 to 6.30 p. m., for 
three and one-half cents each. It paves 
and keeps in repair the tracks, space be- 
tween and 18 inches on the outside. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

The company has a 30-year franchise; 
pays license fee of five dollars per car 
and other taxes; issues transfers; paves 
and keeps in repair between rails and 
eight inches on either side. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 

The company has a perpetual fran- 
chise and pays 2 per cent. of the gross 
amount of fares collected within the city 
limits; issues transfers; paves between 
and two feet outside of tracks. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 
The company owns a perpetual fran- 
chise and pays three-fourths of 1 per 
cent. of gross receipts of all fares re- 


ceived within city limits; paves between 
and nine inches outside of tracks. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 

The company holds a franchise not 
limited as to time; pays taxes; requires 
only half fare from children going and 
returning from school; paves between 
and 18 inches outside of tracks. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

The company has a 25-year franchise; 
pays annual taxes on property, $25,000, 
and special franchise tax, $50,000; does 
not issue transfers: collects fares from 
all except children under three years of 
age; repaves only where it tears up pave- 
ment. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Several companies have franchises, 
averaging 50 years in duration; pay, first, 
cash bid at time of sale of franchise; 
second, regular taxes; third, license on 
each car operated; sell school tickets at 
two and one-half cents each, one dollar’s 
worth to be purchased at a time; issue 
transfers; pave and keep in repair, be- 
tween tracks and two feet on each side. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 

The company paid nothing for fran- 
chise; makes a reduction to letter carriers 
only; issues transfers; charges half fare 
for children; paves whatever the alder- 
men require. 


LANCASTER, PENN. 

The company pays five dollars on each 
car, 50 cents on each pole and an annual 
license fee of $2,000; sells six tickets for 25 
cents; issues transfers; paves between 
and 18 inches outside of tracks. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

The company has a 34-year franchise; 
issues transfers; sells 25 tickets for one 
dollar, to be used between the hours of 
5.30 and 8.00 a. m. and 5.00 and 7.00 p. m., 
with transfer privileges; charges children 
under 10 years of age three cents—two 
for five cents—infants in arms, free; 


- paves between the rails and one foot on 


either side of outside rails. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

The company has a franchise without 
limit as to time; pays $25 car tax, annu- 
ally, for the average number of cars 
operated during the year; issues trans- 
fers; pays for paving between tracks. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 

The company has a 50-year franchise: 
$20.25 car tax, also, ad valorem taxes; 
issues transfers; paves between tracks 
and two feet on each side. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
The company pays regular taxes only; 
issues transfers; paves between tracks 
and 11 inches outside. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 

The company cannot say what it paid 
for franchise; pays about $25,000 annual- 
ly in taxes, etc.; issues transfers; paves 
between tracks and two feet outside. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 

The company has a “no term” fran- 
chise; pays $3,000 annually; sells 24 tick- 
ets for one dollar, three cent fares for 
special hours morning and evening and 
three-cent fares for children; paves and 
repaves between rails. 

PITTSBURG, PENN. 

The companies have perpetual fran- 
chises; pay $60 per year for each car run 
wholly within city limits, and $30 for each 
car run partly inside and partly outside 


city limits; issue transfers; make no 
charge for children under three years of 
age; pave between tracks and one foot 
on each side. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
The company ‘thas a 20-year franchise; 
pays 5 per cent. of gross receipts; issues 
no transfers; charges children five cents. 


PEORIA, ILL. 

The company pays a special tax on 
gross receipts; sells 12 tickets for 50 cents, 
or 24 for one dollar; issues transfers on 
all fares; paves between rails and 18 
inches outside. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

The company has a perpetual franchise; 
pays general and special ‘taxes; issues 
transfers; charges children three cents; 
the city is trying to make the company 
pay for paving within lines drawn two 
feet outside of outside rails, $200,000 in 
dispute. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

The companies have a 30-year fran- 
chise; pay three and one-half per cent. of 
gross receipts from passenger traffic, the 
usual property tax on real and personal 
property; sell six tickets for 25 cents; do 
not issue transfers; give special rate to 
workingmen morning and evening and 
special rate to school children; pave be- 
tween tracks and two feet outside. 


READING, PENN. 

The company pays $10 per year per car, 
and, in one instance, the company paid 
$100 per square for nine squares for the 
franchise; sells six tickets for 25 cents 
and 25 for one dollar; issues transfers at 
certain points; paves between tracks 
and to limit of sills and in certain streets, 
the whole street. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

The companies pay 2 per cent. on their 
gross receipts besides regular taxes; is- 
sue transfers; pave between tracks and 
two feet on each side. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 

The company has a 50-year franchise; 
pays $10 per car only; paves between 
tracks. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

The companies have perpetual fran- 
chises; pay regular taxes and this year 
special tax on franchise; charge’ three 
cent fares to children; pave between 
tracks and two feet outside. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

The company has a franchise without 
time limit; pays excise and regular taxes 
and $100 per mile for street watering 
where it has tracks; issues transfers; is 
not required to do any paving. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

The companies have a 25-year fran- 
chise; pay 2 per cent. per annum for first 
20 years and 3 per cent. for last five years 
on gross earnings; sell 25 tickets for one 
dollar,—but they are not good for trans- 
fers; issue transfers; charge two and one- 
half cents for schoolchildren; pave within 
and between all tracks and for one and 
one-half feet on each side. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 

The company has a perpetual fran- 
chise; pays $100 for each mile or fraction 
thereof of track, eliminating switches 
and double tracks, also, $25 for each car, 
and a tax on realty; issues transfers; 
paves between tracks and two feet on 
each side. 
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SALEM, MASS. 

The company pays nothing for its 
privileges issues transfers; gives special 
rate to workingmen at special hours; 
charges children regular fare; paves be- 
tween tracks and 18 inches outside. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

The companies pay ad valorem taxes 
only; issue transfers; pave between 
tracks and 12 inches on each side. 

TROY, N. ¥. 

The company paid nothing for its per- 
petual franchise; regular tax on real es- 
tate; issues transfers; paves between 
tracks and two feet each side. 

TRENTON, N. J. 

The company has a perpetual franchise; 
pays $15 per year on closed cars and $7.50 
on summer cars; sells six tickets for 25 
cents; paves between tracks and one foot 
each side. 

UPICA. N. 

The company has perpetual franchise; 
pays regular taxes and special franchise 
tax; sells tickets at four cents each, chil- 
dren under 12 years of age ride free; 
paves between tracks and two feet out- 
side. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

The companies have a no time limit 
franchise; pay excise and regular taxes; 
issue transfers; do not pave’ between 
tracks. 

WILKESBARRE, PENN. 

The company has a perpetual fran- 
chise; pays about $5,000 a year in taxes 
on cars, poles, etc., and repaving; sells 
books of 100 tickets at $4.25 each, and 
school books of 100 tickets at $3.00; paves 
11 feet and keeps in repair nine feet. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

The company has a_ perpetual fran- 
chise; pays real and personal tax only; 
issues transfers; paves between tracks 
and two feet on each side. 

YONKERS, N. Y. 

The company has a_ perpetual fran- 
chise; pays 3 per cent. on its gross re- 
ceipts; does not issue transfers; paves 
between tracks and two feet outside. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

The company paid nothing for fran- 
chises, but pays $10 per car per annum; 
sells 11 tickets for 50 cents, and school 
tickets in books of 50 at $1.50 good only 
on school days; issues transfers; paves 
between rails, between tracks and one 
foot outside. 


MUNICIPAL SECURITIES. 


CONTINUE UNDISTURBED—YEARLY 
AVERAGE VARIES BUT LITTLE— 
UNAFFECTED BY STOCK KLUC- 
TUATIONS—SALE THIS YEAR 
OVER $90,000,000. 


Business in municipal bonds pursues 
the even tenor of its way, affected only 
in the slightest degree by the fluctuations 
in securities of a more speculative na- 
ture, for it is almost an axiom among 
the banking fraternity that municipal se- 
curities are the last to be affected by 
either an upward or a downward move- 
ment in the general market. 

The average yearly sales of bonds by 
municipalities throughout the United 
States and the total amount of obliga- 
tions of this character outstanding has 
varied but little in the past 20 years. The 
rapid growth of American cities at the 
expense of the country districts and the 
large expenditures for municipal im- 
provements necessarily incident thereto, 
together with the refunding of old obliga- 
tions, have apparently, for the time being 
at least, almost exactly offset the de- 
crease in bond issues which would natur- 
ally follow the termination of a period 
devoted to the settlement of new terri- 
tory and the establishment of local self- 
government therein. 


CiTy GOVERNMENT. 


Official figures show that the total of 
local public indebtedness in 1890 was $1,- 
35,210,442, as compared with $1,123,278,647 
in 1880, an increase of but 1 per cent., and, 
although the figures for the present year 
have not yet been compiled, no material 
change is expected from the showing 
made 10 years ago. 

As regards the quantity of municipal 
bonds coming on the market, public sales 
up to September 1 of the present year 
amount to a trifle less than $91,500,000, 
while the figures for the corresponding 
periods in the three preceding years were 
$88,0000,000 in 1899, $77,000,000 in 1898 and 
$97,000,000 in 1897; the average for the 
three years being, therefore, about 4 per 
cent. less than for the same period in 
1960. 

The months of the present year in 
which the greatest amount of new bonds 
were issued were January and June, the 
figures for the former being a little over 
and for the latter a little under $20,000,- 
000. 

The list was swelled in January by 
large sales in New York, Boston, Pitts- 
burg and Chicago, while in June consid- 
erable blocks of bonds were marketed by 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and the 
State of Massachusetts. 

The bonded indebtedness of New York 
city is far in excess of that of any other 
municipal division in the country, the net 
bonded debt of Greater New York, ac- 
cording to the last official figures, being 
$252,000,000, as against a combined indebt- 
edness of the cities of Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Boston and Baltimore of 
$185,000,000. During the first eight months 
of 1900 bonds have been issued by the city 
of New York in the amount of $13,418,- 
483.90 and during 1899 $18,642,107.32 of new 
securities were marketed. 

The interest rate at which municipal 
issues can be floated at or above par has 
varied little in the Eastern States for a 
number of years past, and is from 3 1-2 
to 4 per cent., according to the credit of 
the particular municipality and the spe- 
cial circumstances in the case. 

A few cities of exceptional credit have 
succeeded in floating bonds bearing in- 
terest at the rate of 3 per cent., but this 
has only been possible where there has 
been a large home market, in which the 
bonds have been especially desirable by 
reason of exemption from taxation or 
other similar features. 

The city of Philadelphia, in particular, 
has sold several issues of 3 per cent. bonds 
at a premium, while Providence has 
floated an issue at par during the last 
year. Cincinnati has sold $1,000,000 3 per 
cent. bonds running for 40 years at a 
slight premium and an issue of $875,000 
3 1-2 per cent. 50-year bonds of Baltimore 
were awarded locally on an interest basis 
of 2.99. 

That the flotation of municipal bonds 
at so low a rate of interest as this, how- 
ever, is possible only under particularly 
favorable circumstances is proved by the 
experience of a number of cities of un- 
impeachable credit that have advertised 
for sale bonds bearing interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent. only to be put to the 
necessity of a readvertisement at a 
higher rate on account of a lack of bids. 
The recent experience of the city of Bos- 
ton is a case in point. 

No very accurate data is obtainable as 
to the location of holdings of municipal 
bonds, but one of the leading authorities 
on the subject estimates that of the total 
amount of securities of this kind out- 
standing a little over one-third is held py 
savings institutions throughout the coun- 
try, the remainder’ being distributed 
among insurance companies, national 
banks and trust companies, estates, trus- 
tees and individuals. 


BOISE CITY, IDAHO. 


CAPITAL CITY RUN ON ECONOMICAL 
LINES—INCREASE FOR THENEW 
YEAR—MAYOR _RECOM- 
MENDS ADVANCE IN 
SALARIES. 


The fiscal year of the capital city of 
Idaho—Boise City—Closed on July 31. 
For all that Idaho is numbered among 
the states having the richest mineral de- 
posits, the affairs of the capital city are 
conducted upon a most economical basis. 

The total income of the city from July 
31, 1899 to August 1, 1900, including the 
balance on hand July 31, 1899, was as fol- 
lows: 


City taxes, 1899 occ ee Gee, ok 48 


Delinaquemt tAwee <...c<. cc cccessecs 332 00 
Miscellaneous collections, such 

as court costs recovered, etc.. 110 50 
WOHae GGGRE oo ekki eesccecss.) 42S 
CUGW IN oo os ccc rstsccdecscccess 547 40 
DL AgG GOa a <c eh whe dees cecsnes GR 
COMIGEOET TOM oo ese ciecicsn sass dace 662 17 
Main street paving and curbing 

RUN 5 5 0k5 do eadeusicdeare deaadseaus 935 25 
Cement and wooden sidewalk 

WA oak cc Sccnccacacciensawsccus 2,805 48 
Britewee®: Cette is os kd cc ecicdccaccccscn Qa 
SINE od oc cw co ce cecacewed 709 18 
eg | 993.57 
OU BOING ok occs cs dsmcccscceccag es 8,516 51 


Sprinkling fund of 1897 .......... 481 45 
Sprinkling fund of 1898 .......... 1,035 22 


Sprinkling fund of 1899 .......... 5,775 52 
Sprinkling fund of 1900 .......... 391 26 
Sewer district Nos. 2 and 3, 

MU ec ecieviesntaccsxecsceqedads 1,154 83 
Sewer district No. 1 fund ...... 1,417 51 
Sewer district No. 4 fund ...... 55 85 
Third district sidewalk fund, 

pL Ee Ree he PERSE oe 56 58 
Third district sidewalk fund, 

DR adxs cacadar al ot ea tae cae i ae 524 19 


Making a total income from all 
MORO OE ono ac iwannencseeeds $70,030 99 

There have been paid out on various 
funds, $63,257.79. Leaving a balance in 
the treasury of $6,773.20 on the Ist day of 
August, 1900. 

In rendering an account of his steward- 
ship, Mayor Richards reports, as _fol- 
lows: 

“The expenses incurred by the city on 
account of smallpox amounts to the sum 
of $3,875.78. 

“The income from the police court 
very nearly paid the salary of the regu- 
lar police force: 

“There have been 19 fires, and the 
city has paid for hauling the fire en- 
gine and host cart, $96 50. 

“The city has no fire protection other 
than that provided by the chemical 
engine, steamer and hook and _ ladder 
company. I deem it of the highest im- 
portance to this city that, until other 
means can be secured to give the citi- 
zens of Boise protection from fire, that 
the paid fire department be placed in 
a condition of highest efficiency, anda 
therefore recommend your early consider- 
ation of some plan by which this may be 
accomplished. 

“The efficiency of the regular police 
force has been so marked, and as and 
evidence of appreciation for such fidel- 
ity, I suggest the wisdom of increasing 
the salary of the chief $10 per month and 
that of each policeman $5 per month, be- 
lieving that this is but justice and will 
secure to the city the highest possible effi- 
ciency.” 


The Common Council of Chicago has 
unanimously passed an ordinance mak- 
ing the maximum price of gas in that 
city 75 cents per 1,000 cubic feet.. The 
new rule will go into effect on January 
Ist next. Strong action was also taken 
favoring municipal ownership. 
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NEW YORK’S FRANCHISE TAX. 


COMMISSION COM- 
WORK—ASSESS- 
VALUATIONS 
COUNTIES. 


STATE TAX 
PLETES ITS 
MENTS AND 
GIVEN BY 
The New York State tax commission, 
after months of labor, has completed the 
work of assessing and valuing the special 
franchises in every county in the State. 
The operation of this law for the first 
year shows that $170,000,000 will be added 
to the taxable realty values in the State 
in addition to the $96,000,000 which these 
corporations heretofore paid and must 
hereafter pay on each year, which latter 
amount represents the assessed value of 
the property of these corporations other 
than special franchises. The value of 
special franchises added to the tax rolls 
tor local taxation will mean a gain in 
taxes to local treasuries of nearly $4,- 
000,000 
The following are the total assessments 
made in each county under the new law, 
together with the last assessments made 
before the special franchises were val- 
ued: 
Last Final 
Assessment. Valuation. 
$796,688 $2,850,908 
213,481 
542,324 
440, 56 
624,272 
1,022,530 
883,695 
122,044 
92,210 
237,922 
207,565 
146,630 
603,112 
14,083,240 
69,341 
102,670 
326,428 


Counties. 
Albany 
Allegany 

3roome 
Cattaraugus 
Cayuga 
Chautauqua 
Chemung 
Chenango 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Cortland 
Delaware 
Dutchess 
Erie 

Essex .. 
Franklin 
Fulton 
Genesee 
Greene 
Hamilton 
Herkimer 
Jefferson 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Madison 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Nassau 
Niagara 
Oneida 
Onondaga 
Ontario 
Orange 
Orleans 
Oswego 
Otsego 
Putnam 
Rensselaer 
Rockland 
St. Lawrence 
Saratoga 
Schenectady 
Schoharie 
Schuyler 
Seneca 
Steuben 
Suffolk 
Sullivan 
Tioga 
Tompkins 
Uister 


4,186,630 
37,832 
50,577 

178,407 
108,210 
38,476 
23,100 


243,500 
37,380 
173,059 
163,588 
4,873,095 
270,609 
217,891 
1,091,315 
1,408,470 
3,614,089 
229,716 
610,292 
162,790 
728,896 


1,055,069 
150,746 
91,950 
720,403 
939,078 
1,984,163 
141,168 
283,476 
108,590 


Washington 
Wayne 
Westchester 
Wyoming 


1,826 
61,325 
39,195 


*$19,840,877 


76,221,025 





$46,483,708 


Greater New York 219,679,351 





$96,061,902 $266,163,059 


*Partially estimated. 
HOW TO USE PORTLAND CEMENT. 


One of the handiest little books, issue:. 
oy a manufacturer, that has reached 
“City Government” is: “How to Use 
Portland Cement.” It is issued by the 
Buckeye Portland Cement Company, 
Bellefontainne, O. 

It contains rules for the use of Port- 
land cement, tests and so forth. The 
book is worth having for constant refer- 
ence, and it can be had for the asking. 


CITY GOVERNMENT. 


SEATTLE’S INCREASED EXPENSES. 


ESTIMATES FOR OVER HALF A MIL- 
suuN INCREASED EXPENSES— 
NeW YEAR WILL BE EXPEN- 
SIVE TNLESS PRUNING 
KNIFE IS APPLIED. 


City Comptroller Paul, of Seattle, 
(Wash.) submitted to the City Council the 
estimates made by the heads of the vari- 
ous departments for the running expenses 
of the city for the year 1901. By these es- 
timates it will require $1,339,596 to carry 
the city through the ensuing year, be- 
ginning January 1, 1901, whereas but 
$834,800 mark the total expenses for the 
current year. This great increase of 
$504,796 the comptroller believes is far be- 
yond what the requirements demand, and 
he has recommended that the estimates 
be referred to the finance committee for 
revision, which suggestion has been com- 
plied with. 

The comptroller estimates that the 
citiy’s revenues from licenses, fines, wa- 
ter rents and other sources in 1901 will 
amount to $510,000; this would leave $829,- 
596 to be raised by taxation, an amount 
some three times what the present nine- 
mill levy contemplates. 

The estimates made by some of the de- 
partments are very interesting by way 
of comparison with the current year’s 
expenses. For example, the allowances 
for the sanitary department for this year 
are $14,000; the estimate for 1901 is $24,- 
425—an increase of nearly 75 per cent. 
The police department allowance for 1906 
is $62,000; estimate for 1901, $75,200—an 
increase of approximately 21 per cent. 
Allowance for fire department for 1900, 
>110,000; 1901 estimate, $143,368—an _ in- 
crease of over 30 per cent. Construction, 
local improvements, etc., for 1900, $32,000; 
for 1901, $209,640—increase, over 550 per 
cent. Bridges, buildings and wharves, 
1900, $9,000; for 1901, $34,2839—increase over 
280 per cent. City parks, 1900, $18,800; 
for 1901, $29,385—an increase of nearly 60 
per cent. Interest on C. R. W. S. fund 
warrants, 1900, $35,000; for 1901, $62,500— 
increase, 70 per cent. The annual inter- 
est on the bonded debt, $175,000, is the 
same as this year. 

The total percentage of increase, by the 
aggregate of estimate is over 60 per 
cent. 

Comptroller Paul bases his estimate of 
the city’s resources for 1901, aside from 
future direct taxation, as follows: 

Old tax rolls + ¢e0sss eQaDeeO 
Liquor licenses 
Other licenses 
fines seb cene ae 
BrCycie TICEMSCS 2.6000 
Water collections 
PC NOI sage eas nesses erkow es 
Revenue from franchises and 
other mscellaneous sources 


and police court 
55,000 
6,000 
180,000 


900 
43,100 


.- $510,000 


‘November, 1900. 


Lighting Items. 


Springfield (O.) is making an effort to 
get $1.25 gas. 

La Cross (Wis.) is making an effort to 
install its own electric lighting plant. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

It is interesting and amusing to note 
the schemes and attempts to imitate a 
good invention, as, for instance, the Sea- 
grave trussed ladders and trussed truck 
frames, and their many other successful 
inventions. 

The imitators become sublimely re- 
diculous: Beginning with false state- 
ments, denouncing the quality of the new 
invention for a period of years, they 
wake up to find the world has endorsed 
the invention and that they are rapidly 
losing their trade on their imitations and 
old styles, which everyone of experience 
has voted to be the worst kind of a hum- 
bug. In fact, ‘their faulty construction 
and utter lack of utility is apparent to 
firemen and very few, if any, are de- 
ceived by these things; for, in the use of 
the trussed principle, mechanics and en- 
gineers readily understand that to get 
the strength of a truss, there must be 
the combination of a good arch in the 
center and absolute security and bind- 
ing together at the ends; important items 
that are utterly disregarded in the imita- 
tions. Thanks to the good judgment of 
the tiremen, their actual purchases thus 
far have been in the ratio of a thousand 
of the genuine to one of the imitations. 


RUDOLPH HERING, 
Hydraulic and sanitary Engineer 


100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
Constructing and Consulting mer for Water 
supply, Sewerage and other unicipal works 
since 1882, in a large number of cities of United 
States and Canada. 


RICHARD H. TINGLEY, 
Civil and Hydraulic Engineer. 


WATER—SEWERS—DOCKS. 


PROVIDENCE OFFICE, 
75 WESTMINSTER STREET. 


Nitro-Plastine. Nitro-Powder. 


Pat. July 16, 1895. Pat. July 16, 1895. 
THE IDEAL HIGH EXPLOSIVES. 


They are more powerful, less dangerous from 
accidental explosion, do not freeze as easily as 
other powders, and do not throw off the obnox- 
ious fumes that the other makes do. Nitro-Plas- 
tine is incomparable as a submarine explosive. 
Send small order for trial and be convinced. 
Prices are no higher than the inferior makes. 


Send for pamphlet. 


NITRO POWDER CO., 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 
102 FULTON STREET 





Kingston, N. Y. 








ing large quantities of water. 
test the accuracy of pumps. 


valve is avoided. 





| FBUILDERS IRON FOUNDRY 
PROVIDENCE. R | 


THE VENTURI METER is the only practical meter for measur- 
ITS ACCURACY is unquestioned and it is frequently employed to 


NO BY-PASS is necessary, and the cost of tees, elbows and gate- 


REGULAR SIZES 
6 to 60 inches diam. 
Ser Sizes to Order. 
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BSASA PSA PQASASAPSASA. CASABA. CA EGA. SA. SA. CAGASA. CAGAPSASCABCASGACACASGCA 


Over 1000 Cities and Towns are using its systems. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES | 
19 Barclay Street NEW od 


Correspondence Invited. 
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RECENT INVENTIONS. 


Sewer Trap. No. 658,339. Thomas F. 
Byrnes, Utica, N. Y. 


Nozzle Holder. No. 658,452. Stephen G. 
Mills, Wichita, Kans. 
Fire Hose. No. 658,586. Meinhard 


Reiling, Ft., Wayne, Ind. 

Fire Escape. No. 658,687. Jesse M. 
Swift, Selma, Cal. 

Hose Coupling. No. 658,692. Rufus 
Williams, Walla Walla, Wash. 


Combined Refuse-Destructor and 
Steam-Generator. No. 658,695. John T. 
Wood and John A. Brodie, Liverpool, 
Eng. 


Device for Applying Rubber Tires to 
Vehicles. No. 658,713. Consolidated Rub- 
ber Tire Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Safety Hook for Firemen’s Ladder. No. 
658,716. Charles N. Richardson and Ed- 
gar A. Whitaker, Providence, R. I. 

Flushing Apparatus. No. 658,751. James 
W. Berry, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Hose Coupling. No. 658,755. John J. 
Bowes, Jr., Pensacola, Fla. 

Voting Machine. No. 658,771. Edward 
Bb. Haring and Leonard F. Beckenstein, 
Columbus, O. 

Sanitary Garbage Tank. No. 658,817. 
Morris Wheeler, Chicago, III. 

Pipe Fitting or Coupling. No. 658,863. 
Frank Pieffer, Chicago, Ill. 

Dumping Wagon. No. 658,937. Freder- 
ick Bauer and Dominick Genre, Wilmerd- 
ing, Pa. 

Hose Coupling. No. 659,071. W. J. 
Clarke Co., Salem, O. 

Fire Escape. No. 659,093. Frederick Ock- 
ers, West Sayville, N. Y. 

Valve for Hydrants. No. 659,252. Hor- 
ace F. Neumeyer, Macungie, Pa. 

Street Sign Post and Holder. No. 659,- 
314. Sereno E. Norton, Evanston, IIl. 

Swivel for Hose. No. 659,326. De Wane 
B. Smith, Deerfield, N. Y. 

Pipe Coupling. No. 659,336. Charles H. 
Booth, New York City. 

Apparatus for Locating Faults in Elec- 
tric Circuits. No. 659,357. William E. 
Athearn, New York City. 

Machine for Removing Dirt from 
Streets. No. 659,440. Henry S. Farquhar, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Purification of Sewage. No. 659,452. 
Owen W. Proutis, Alliance, O. 

Scraper for Cleaning Ditches or 
Trenches. No. 659,473. John H. Gregory, 
Ione, Cal. 

Rubber Tire. No. 659,509. John L. Con- 
nable, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Means for Discharging Fire-Extinguish- 
ing Liquids Through Gas-Distributing 
Pipes. No. 659,548. Alexander Reid, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 

Pneumatic Tire for Vehicles. No. 659,- 
557. Uzziel P. Smith, Chicago, III. 

Pneumatic Tire for Wheels. No. 659,- 
589. Robert J. C. Mitchell, Waterfoot, 
England. 

Smoke Preventer or Consumer. No. 
659,600. John A. Beck, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Excavator. No. 659,632. Olaf Heltle- 
saester, Chicago, IIl. 

Apparatus for Cleansing Water-pipes. 
No. 659,643. Vincenzo Bonzagni, Boston, 
Mass. 

Pneumatic Tire. No. 659,701. Robert P. 
Scott, Cadiz, O. 

Hose Nozzle. No. 659,714. Charles W. 
Storm, Elgin, Ill. 

Paving Tool. No. 659,867. Frederick A. 
Hetherington, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Pipe Coupling. No. 659,888. Solomon R. 
Dresser, Bradford, Pa. 

Fire Escape. No. 660,060. Timothy Kel- 
ly, Watertown, Mass. 








THREE MONTHS FREE. 





COUPLED. TRY THEM. UNCOUPLED. 
We challenge the world to equal the ** Quick-eas-W ink ” for quick, sure 


and reliable coupling of fire hose. Try them, they are superior to the slow old style. 


THE W. J. CLARK CO., SAL®. OHIO, U. S. A. 





HENION & HUBBELL, GENERAL SALES AGENTS, 69 NORTH JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO. 





Amoskeag Steam Fire 





ENGINES 


Horse and Steam 
Propellings. 








Manufactured by 


MANCHESTER LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Send for Catalogue to J. G. WHITNEY, Treas. 


40 Water Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





The /Fmerican ot 
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STEAM | |[)] [ 


el he 
The Standard for Quality and Service. 
2,300 ENGINES IN USE. 


o Hose Carriages and Carts, Heaters, Steam and Power Fire Pumps, and Fire Department Sup- 
plies of all kinds. Hlustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 


AMERICAN FIRE ENGINE CO. 

















Cincinnati, O. SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 











7 Che La France Fire Engine Zo. 


Sole Manufacturers of The LA FRANCE PISTON and ROTARY 


STEAM FIRE ENGINES 
ia ..HAYES.. 


Patent Extension Hook and 
Ladder Trucks and 
Fire Escapes. 


Heaters and Fire Depart- 
care eee ment Supplies. 
Send for Catalogue. . ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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